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CURRENT COMMENT. 


THe great quadrennial wash-day is now on, and the Re- 
publicans are bringing out the Administration’s dirty linen 
and disposing of it in a workmanlike way. There is a 
very heavy wash, this time. Naturally, no such large- 
scale corruption was ever seen before, because no other 
Administration in the history of the country ever had 
such a whaling fat chance. Perhaps it is also true that 
no Administration was ever so brazenly and vulgarly cor- 
rupt—that none ever showed quite such indecent alacrity 
about getting all four feet into the trough, and such cal- 
lous pertinacity about keeping them there. Opportunity, 
also, is responsible for this. This paper, however, has 
no grievance against the Administration on these scores. 
We are aware that any Administration will be just as 
corrupt, arbitrary, oppressive and dishonest as it dare be; 
and it is no added blame to Mr. Wilson’s Administration 
that its chances to distinguish itself in these respects 
were greater than any heretofore. What this paper dis- 
likes about the present regime is its piosity. We do not 
mind any kind or degree of larceny, if it be prosecuted 
manfully and forthrightly. We can make up our mind 
to Bill Sykes if we must, but Fagin goes against our 
grain. We are not saying this for the benefit of any- 
body in particular, but Senator Harding now knows how 
he can gain our friendly consideration if by any chance 
he should ever want it. 


In politics, the American nation is a queer lot. For 
three months every four years, we really have all the 
liberties that we say we have all the time. During a 
presidential campaign, we have free speech, except for 
what private inhibitions there may be, such as are fur- 
nished by the American Legion, for example—there is 
even a tacit truce on the libel-laws. We have a free press, 
in a political sense at least; and we also have a fair 
approximation to the right of free assembly, and some- 
thing remotely resembling the right of petition. During 
those three months we have also an active political oppo- 
sition, such as in England, for example, goes on all the 
time or did until lately. In this period the Government 
is quiescent; fearing embarrassment to a possible party 
successor, it makes no move in any matter of public 
policy. We are, in consequence of all this, much like the 
man whose wife goes away fot the summer. For four 
years we let our crockery pile up, and our soiled clothes 
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accumulate, and the dust gather over everything, and 
then just before the missus comes home, we turn to and 
have a rousing three-months clean-up. There is a cer- 
tain exhilaration about this way of doing things, prob- 
ably, but we are told by competent authority that it does 
not, in some respects, meet the standards of good house- 
keeping. 


Is it not about time to hear from some of the brethren 
who always pop up in an emergency to tell us that under 
our enlightened institutions, all possible grievances can be 
settled by the ballot? Republican-Democratic fusion failed 
in the New York Assembly-districts where it was or- 
ganized against the ousted Socialists—and the only result 
was that the returned Socialists were ousted again; three 
of them, at least, and the two others resigned. So much 
for the practical value of the ballot in the United States. 
If people persist in wanting the wrong kind of repre- 
sentatives, and fusion fails, intimidation fails, corrupt 
practices fail and counting-out fails, why, then you can 
always oust them. 


THEN apologists like Mr. John Brooks Leavitt can come 
forward and reassure us by the opinion that “If in a given 
State, any form of government other than republican, 
whether it be kingly or socialistic or communistic, should 
be established even by the peaceful votes of a majority 
of its citizens, it would be the duty of the Federal Govy- 
ernment, not only to the minority of that State, but to all 
the other States as well, to overturn it and re-establish 
the republican form.” One might ask Mr. Leavitt whether 
he ever heard of, or can imagine, a sovietistic or com- 
munistic form of government which is “other than 
republican’; unless, indeed, he uses the word republican 
in the old Roman sense of an aristocracy, wielded by an 
oligarchy and based on helotage—which, as a matter of 
fact, consciously or unconsciously, he does. However, all 
such discussion is academic. The practical thing is, first, 
to defeat the will of the people; and then, if possible, to 
find a tolerable excuse for doing so: and the New York 
Assembly and Mr. John Brooks Leavitt, par nobile 
fratrum, are working towards those laudable ends in a 
masterful way. 


M. Mitrrranp has taken on the Presidency of the French 
Republic in succession to M. Paul Deschanel who has re- 
tired in a dilapidated state of health. Things are coming 
to the pass where jobs of this sort will presently be listed 
among the extra-hazardous occupations. M. Deschanel 
falls out of a car-window, Mr. Cox’s train jumps the 
track and gives him more or less of a jolt, Mr. Wilson 
returns from a trip incapacitated and has remained in 
mysterious and questionable aloofness ever since; no one 
can quite make out what is the matter with Mr. Lloyd 
George; and the actuarial expectation on the health of 
crowned heads is much below par, and has been for some 
time. It is vox populi that M. Millerand had to be blind- 
folded and backed into the traces, having preference for 
something more robust in the way of a job. One notices 
that openings of this kind which used to be much sought 
after, are now apt to go begging. The British Ambassa- 
dorship at Washington, for instance, ten years ago would 
have been schemed for at a great rate; but when Lord 
Grey retired after his tenure of a few months, it seemed 
about as desirable as the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States, and fully as hard to fill, 
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Tue League of Nations is proved to be earning its living, 
according to the Prime Minister of Sweden, by what he 
calls its “cautious but prompt action” in intervening 
between Sweden and Finland in the matter of the Aland 
Islands. It would be ungracious to. disparage any of the 
League’s ambitious little efforts, and yet one can not help 
observing that the Aland Islands are not sufficiently desir- 
able property for anyone to get into a sweat over. One 
notices, too, that the League seems to function only in 
cases like these, where nothing particularly attractive is 
at stake. Nobody hears of the League’s beneficent ad- 
ministrations being applied in Mesopotamia, for instance, 
or anywhere where there is any oil, say, or indeed where 
there is any natural resource that would come in handy 
for Great Britain or France or e’en our noble selves. 
The League is the immediate jewel of Brother Cox’s 
soul, apparently; yet does anyone really see him, as 
President, calling in the League to tinker up any little 
dispute that might arise with Mexico, for example, where 
American oil-interests are involved? Hardly. The 
League, like the Constitution after a round or two with 
the Supreme Court, is found to be “applicable only in 
such cases as it is applied to on account of its applicabil- 
ity,” and it can be put down as a certainty that wherever 
the League is functioning, it is functioning over something 
no more useful to a predatory Power than a pocket in a 
shirt. 


Wuat reinforces this belief of ours is that Mr. Fisher, 
the English representative in the League’s consultations 
over the Aland Islands, said: “The League Council will 
without any doubt approve entirely of the principle that 
it belongs exclusively to the sovereignty of any State 
definitely constituted, to accord or refuse to a fraction of 
its population the right to determine its political status 
by a plebiscite or otherwise.” In all other cases, the 
principle of self-determination may apply. In the case of 
the Aland Islands, Finland is not regarded as a “defi- 
nitely constituted State.’ The case of Ireland seems 
pretty well covered, one notices, by Mr. Fisher’s prin- 
ciple; and the principle appears quite elastic enough, 
moreover, to stretch comfortably over any other case 
that the great imperialist Powers consider worth cover- 
ing. 


Frienps of the League of Nations, it is said, are finding 
urgent reasons for our joining the League without delay. 
It appears that our share of the League’s expenses for 
the last nine months, if we had belonged, would amount 
to only $31,099.50. The League’s friends contrast with 
this amount the trifle of $844,210,943.87 appropriated for 
army, navy and fortifications by the present Congress for 
the fiscal year, 30 June, 1920, to 30 June, 1921. From 
what we have seen so far of the working of the League, 
it would seem that the better way to judge the probable 
cost of membership would be to add the little item of 
League-expense to this demd total, with perhaps a 
roughly-estimated addition for the possible future ex- 
pense of preserving the territorial integrity of our 
neighbours. 


A coop deal is made, too, of the amount the United States 
stands to lose in German possessions unless the Senate 
ratifies the Versailles Treaty. Our Alien Property Cus- 
todian, it seems, holds some $400,000,000 of American 
investments in Germany and some $800,000,000 of 
German investments in this country, which the German 
Government, in a separate treaty, might not be bulldozed 
into leaving in our possession. We should also lose copy- 
rights and trademarks worth millions to our manufac- 
turers, which Germany resigns to us under the Versailles 
Treaty. The implication of this argument is that if we 
negotiated a separate treaty we should not be able to hold 
Germany up as effectively as we might be able to do in 
conjunction with our late associates. There is safety in 


numbers, when one goes in for highwaymanry on a large 
scale. 


Here is a chance for the League of Nations to prove its 
boasted effectiveness in a matter that really amounts to 
something. Austria is again clamouring for union with 
Germany, and anyone who reads the accounts of the 
demonstrations in Vienna in the light of Sir Philip Gibbs’s 
recent letter on the situation in Europe, must realize that 
the existence of a Teutonic Austria depends upon this 
proposed union with a Teutonic Germany, “In some coun- 
tries,” said Sir Philip, “ruin is not impending, but pres- 
ent and engulfing. Austria is one of them, so stricken, 
so starving, so helpless and hopeless that she exists on 
charity alone and is sapped of all vital energy.” And 
again, “The old States of the Austrian Empire will see 
the present Austria dying and dead, rather than lift a little 
finger to help her.” If the League should prove itself 
better than the men who made it—the men who forbade _ 
the union of Austria with Germany—and should set aside 
the vindictive dictum of the Versailles peacemakers, our 
Democratic headquarters might conceivably get some real. 
response to its match-the-President fund, designed to pre- 
serve the League through the election of Mr. Cox. 


WasuincTon and Mexico City seem to be alarmed at the 
situation in the State of Yucatan, the centre of the hene- 
quin industry. The Governor of Yucatan is openly 
charged by some persons unknown, with having sur- 
rendered to a soviet organization. And naturally all the 
things that took place in Russia after the downfall of 
Kerensky are cropping up in Yucatan. The reports from 
Washington tell of wholesale murders, caste-wars, abo- 
lition of the marriage-ceremony, promotion of free love 
throughout the State; and of course bolshevism as red 
as it is in Russia. How strange it is that all these terrible 
things always appear in countries where the authorities 
acting in behalf of the people deal with the land-question 
either on socialistic or individualistic lines!—and that 
they should always appear so quickly! Yucatan not so 
very long ago dealt with the land-problem in such a way 
that her labourers receive a greater share of their 
produce; and it is said by travellers who had visited that 
country that her future was secure and that her people 
had become happy and content. Why, then, should bol- 
shevism spring up suddenly in Yucatan? In all prob- 
ability the answer to this question will be more readily 
found in Washington or Mexico City than anywhere 
else. Everybody knows what happened when Carranza 
decided to tax the monopoly-value of oil in Mexico. At 
once we learned that bolshevism had raised its ugly head 
down there, and immediately the British and American 
oil-interests began sharpening their knives to cut it down. 
Is it possible that somebody has discovered oil in Yuca- 
tan? Or, is somebody being thwarted by the natives in an 
attempt to get a monopoly of the henequin industry? 


State Department officials seem to be a little nervous 
over this matter of Haiti, for they are fumbling their 
sleight-of-hand tricks rather badly—or perhaps they are 
merely failing to let the left hand know what the right 
hand doeth. On. 20 September, Mr. Secretary Colby gave - 
out a statement calculated to convince the cynically- 
minded that Mr. Wilson’s Administration went into Haiti 
with the most noble and uplifting of purposes, and with 
the “full assent of public opinion in Haiti and this coun- 
try,’ and has governed that country for its own good 
ever since. To be sure, we were careful to occupy the 
island before consulting its Government or its people in 
the matter; but Mr. Colby disposes of any possible doubt 
as to how they may have felt about it by his account of 
the convention “expressing the mutual desires of both 
countries to strengthen the amity between them,” etc., 
which was signed a few days after Admiral Caperton, 
U.S. N., had put the island under martial law. 


THE only thing wrong with Mr. Colby’s statement is that 
his Department issued another on the same day, which a 
waggish make-up man in the Times office slipped into 
the paper immediately following Mr. Colby’s. Said the 
Secretary of State: “From every quarter in Haiti, with 
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the exception of a few centres of selfish and interested 
agitation, credit and gratitude are freely manifested to 
this Government.” And on the same day Mr. Colby’s 
Department informed the Haitian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs that, “withholding of the salaries of the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries, State Councillors, and Palace Inter- 
preter of Haiti will be continued until the Government of 
the occupied island adopts a less antagonistic attitude 
towards the American authorities.” Those “centres of 
selfish and interested agitation’ apparently pay a high 
price for their failure to appreciate our assistance. Per- 
haps that explains why they are so few. Let political ax- 
grinders and sincere humanitarians who have taken up 
the cudgels on behalf of Haiti calm themselves. Only the 
Haitian Government objects to our good offices—presum- 
ably—and Mr. Colby has had the best opportunity in the 
world to know that the Government of a republic is quite 
unrepresentative of its people. 


Ir is interesting to watch the New York dailies and see 
how oddly they handle the news from Ireland. Only one 
New York paper, as far as we can discover, reported 
General Sir Frederick Maurice’s advice to the British 
Government to withdraw the troops to the ports and 
declare an armistice for a negotiation. The English 
papers, however, are quite serious about Ireland, and the 
state of affairs, as they depict it, seems to go from bad to 
worse. The military and civil authorities are at logger- 
heads. The young English recruits to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary are completely out of hand, and neither 
Sir Nevil Macready for the military, nor Sir John Ander- 
son for the civil authorities, seems able to stem the tide 
of reprisals which threatens soon to engulf the whole 
country. Sir Frederick Maurice says that reprisals by 
the soldiers have “produced a sense of hopeless despair 
which threatens to make a negotiation in Ireland for a 
settlement, impossible.’ He admits, quite frankly, that 
the army is not competent to carry out the task which has 
been put upon it, and that “if negotiations fail England 
will then have to make up her mind whether to conquer 
Ireland or cut the painter.” 


THE correspondent of the New York World has dis- 
covered one of the roots of the trouble when he tells us that 
there is no responsible Government official in control of 
the Irish situation. That has always been the chief diffi- 
culty in administering the affairs of Ireland either from 
Dublin Castle or the Irish Office in London. The World 
correspondent tells us that Sir John Anderson, the Irish 
Under-Secretary, “has protested vehemently to Sir Hamar 
Greenwood against the lawlessness of the police, but he 
is powerless to check anything, because Greenwood is 
unwilling to take any drastic action.” That is the trouble, 
the Chief Secretary can not call his soul his own, for the 
head of the British Government is hand in glove with 
Sir Edward Carson, who without official authority, has 
exerted a power that exceeds anything the ex-Kaiser 
had ever known. Moreover, says the World: 


The intended re-arming of Carson’s Volunteers with the 
newest weapons, to dragoon the Catholics of Ulster also, has 
been strongly opposed by Sir John Anderson; but Greenwood 
does not listen to the advice of his chief subordinate, because 
this scheme is being run from London by General Sir Henry 
Wilson, Chief of the General Staff, in concert with his Orange 
colleague, ‘Sir Edward Carson. 


From this it is evident that Sir Edward Carson is still 
in control, which is bad enough; but the thought of Sir 
Edward reinforced by General Sir Henry Wilson is 
enough to fill the minds of all decent people with appre- 
hension. 


Is there no way out of this repulsive business? Evi- 
dently not. What can be expected from Mr. Lloyd 
George? He has never understood the Irish situation. 
Ireland was never more to him than a mere pawn in the 
political game. During the years before the war, when 
the Home Rule Bill was before Parliament, he scarcely 


ever opened his mouth in earnest support of it; and now 
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he is looked upon as Sir Edward Carson’s right-hand 
man. If there were ever any doubt at all as to his 
wisdom regarding this question, the recent Coercion Act 
passed by the Government should be sufficient to show 
any partisan just where Mr. Lloyd George stands. Every 
effort that has been made during the past two years to 
bring the question to settlement through negotiation, has 
been manceuvred by him to suit the purposes of the 
Ulster faction. His is not the type of mind for a question 
of this kind. So here again England is shown to be 
bankrupt of statesmanship. 


In all the hurly-burly of this troubled world the hammer- 
ing of yet another nail into the coffin of parliamentary 
government seems to have escaped attention. And yet it 
is a well-wrought nail and the man with the hammer is 
in quite a substantial way of business. It seems that 
British Labour’s appetite for futilities is wellnigh ex- 
hausted, and so at the recent Trade Union Congress in 
Portsmouth unanimous consent was given to a resolution 
declaring that the method of furthering the wishes of Con- 
gress by deputations to His Majesty's Ministers is be- 
coming less effective year by year and is now almost 
obsolete. Congress, therefore, calmly proceeded to in- 
struct its Executive Committee henceforth to consult the 
Executive of the Labour party on resolutions requiring 
political action, and on resolutions of an industrial char- 
acter to consult the unions of the trades concerned, and 
decide with them as to what steps should be taken. Hence- 
forth British Labour is to take no notice of Lord Decimus 
Tite Barnacle and all the little Barnacles. Really if this 
sort of thing goes on much longer the Prime Minister 
and all his men will have about as useful a part to play 
in the modern world as has a bazaar-opening, ship-launch- 
ing, stone-laying King, 


THE canny Scots miners are not going to follow the 
tortuous methods of their English brothers in freeing the 
coal-industry from control by privilege, if reports are to 
be believed. While British miners as a whole adhere to 
political methods and allow themselves to be _ out- 
manceuvred by Government representatives of privilege, 
who are cleverer politicians than the miners, having been 
longer in the game, a group of Lanarkshire miners are 
said to have given warning to the owners that they are 
planning shortly to seize the mines and place them under 
soviet control. This direct-actionist temper reminds one 
of Horace Greeley’s remark that the way to resume specie 
payment is to resume. Apparently these Scotsmen believe 
that the way to oust privilege is to oust it. And this 
temper is not confined to the miners. Recent news from 
the Scottish Highlands tells of landless peasants who have 
resorted to the short and simple procedure of staking out 
lots in the parks of the great landowners and establishing 
themselves there. The logic of this action makes the po- 
sition of the authorities embarrassing if a removal is 
attempted. “We fought for the country,” say these 
Highlanders, “and we’re going to take what we fought 
for.” These are difficult times for Governments. How 
often must their members sigh for a return to the good 
old days before the war, when the lower classes sang with 
one accord that ancient hymn: 


God bless the squire and his relations, 
And keep us in our proper stations. 
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THE ARK OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


In those quarters where “the revolution” and “the 
new order” are matters of absorbing interest, men are 
likely to give much time to the discussion of the re- 
lations, present and potential, between government 
and the economic life of the people. If a joint debate 
could be arranged, say, between representatives of the 
National Security League and the Communist party, 
it is probable that the speakers would find themselves 
in agreement upon one basic proposition—that there 
can be no considerable alteration in the system of 
production and distribution until the extremists cap- 
ture the State. Nor would the audience be likely to 
demand a theoretical defence of this proposition, for 
people in general think of the struggle for economic 
reorganization as an attack of the “have-not’s” upon 
the possessions of the “have’s”; and the function of 
the police, the courts and the military in such a con- 
test is by this time very well known indeed. 

According to the first-hand testimony of Mr. 
Moderwell, whose articles are appearing just now in 
the columns of this paper, the feeling that revolu- 
tionary labour must necessarily be “agin the Govern- 
ment” is widely prevalent in Italy. It is all the more 
remarkable, then, that in the course of the metal- 
workers’ strike just now in progress, the Government 
has taken no active steps to defend the property of 
the employers against seizure, while the workers on 
their part have made no direct attacks upon the 
Government. At least as far as outward appearances 
go, the Government has been impotently neutral, and 
by reason of this neutrality the political institutions 
of the country seem to have enjoyed the privilege of 
exemption from attack. The Government’s apparent 
indifference to the outcome of the strike has been 
more than matched by the indifference of the workers 
to the continued and unaltered existence of the Goy- 
ernment. Whatever the final result may be in this 
instance, the fact remains that, in one country at least, 
organized labour has made revolutionary seizures of 
property without becoming involved in open war 
with the Government, and without taking, any action, 
political or direct, to alter the constitution of that 
Government, 

This method of operation is in striking contrast 
with that adopted by the miners in England. In this 
latter case, the labour element proposes to achieve its 
ends, not by seizures of property and privilege in 
disregard of all law and precedent, or by dealing 
directly with the mine-operators in any fashion, but 
by launching a general strike which will force the 
Government to reorganize the industry. The milder 
element in the Labour party hopes to attain similar 
ends by political means alone. But, as between 
political-actionists and direct-actionists in England, 
the likenesses are more important than the differences, 
since both groups propose to accomplish their ends, 
not in disregard of the Government, but through the 
manipulation of its machinery, 

The technique of revolution in Russia is something 
else again; the Russians did not proceed in disregard 
of institutions then existing, nor did they attempt the 
re-formation of these institutions to suit new con- 
ditions; they preferred rather to clear the ground 
completely and to set up an entirely new politico- 
economic system. 

Now, in one particular at least, the immediate result 
in Russia is similar to that which may eventually be 


achieved in England, for in both countries economic 
reorganization, as now conceived, has for its imme- 
diate and necessary accompaniment a great concen- 
tration of power in the State. If the Britishers suc- 
ceed in nationalizing one industry after another, il 
seems likely that they will eventually have “the Great 
State’ on their hands—a workers’ State, perhaps, 
with all possible safeguards against abuses of power, 
but the Great State nevertheless. On the other hand, 
it is perfectly obvious that the affair of the Italian 
metal-workers has made for decentralization. If the 
Italians can perfect this method of doing business in 
disregard of government, the consequent decay of 
purely political institutions in Italy need not neces- 
sarily be accompanied by the development of a huge 
mechanism of centralization like that now building 
in Soviet Russia. 

If the seductive uncertainty of these speculations 
tempts us still further afield, we may ask what would 
be the probable effect upon international relations of a 
complete integration of the economic interests within 
the several States. It is perfectly obvious that no 
such integration has ever yet been known; that no 
nation has ever gone to war to support the interests 
of one group of international traders or financiers 
without working injury to other interests among its 
own people. When America declared war on Germany, 
some of our business men were in a position to profit 
by the affair, and some others who had important 
connexions in Central Europe lost heavily. 

But when foreign economic relations have once been 
reorganized in the Russian fashion, there will be an 
end of this internal conflict of interests, and the 
economic condition of all the citizens of each State 
will be either better or worse as the result of each 
transaction engaged in by the Government. It is 
hard to see how this integration of interests can fail to 
strengthen nationalism enormously, at the same time 
that it makes the quality of every can of tomatoes 
shipped across an international boundary the possible 
subject for diplomatic negotiations, and, in conse- 
quence, an easy pretext for war. Even now one may 
gather from reports of the bickerings between Kras- 
sin and Lloyd George some intimation as to the 
character that international trade-relations would 
assume, if the whole matter of foreign commerce 
were pushed down into the sub-cellars of diplomacy. 

The lawlessness and immorality of these under- 
ground relations between sovereign States is nowhere 
denied. But our friends who have caught us in the 
act of pointing out certain advantages in extra-legal, 
man-to-man procedure in domestic affairs—pro- 
cedure, that is to say, on the new Italian plan—will 
no doubt remind us that this kind of thing is also 
lawless and immoral. With the legal aspect of the 
case, we are in no wise concerned. And in the matter 
of morals, we submit that even where revolutionary 
strikes break out, the owners of plants have for their 
protection certain standards of justice and decency 
which will perhaps save them from personal violence 
during the struggle and starvation afterwards. These 
accepted standards of conduct have their most pro- 
nounced effect where the relations between individu- 
als are concerned, but they are by no means power- 
less in the governance of inter-group relations. As the 
groups increase in size, this fabric of morality be- 
comes thinner and thinner, and when one comes at 
last into the realm of international relations, one finds 
that every kind of violence is committed, not only 
without apology, but with prayer before, and thanks- 
giving afterwards—when the game works. 
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Admittedly there is some hope that morality may 
some day be stretched to cover the affairs of nations 
—but by all the evidence, the process will be a slow 
one. In the interval there will be opportunity enough 
for a discussion of all the other arguments for and 
against centralization—and Heaven only knows 
how many such arguments there are. But in the 
meantime it might not be a bad idea to let the old 
organs of centralized government atrophy somewhat 
through lack of use—even to help a little in the 
elimination-process, as opportunity offers. And it 
will certainly be wise and perspicacious to wait until 
the argument re centralization is well finished, before 
we go about setting up a new All-Power in the Holy 
of Holies where the old Ark of the Government has 
stood for so long. 


DARKENING OF COUNSEL. 


Mr. Harttey Wiruers, the editor of the London 
Economist, whose recently published book called 
“The Case for Capitalism,’” will be received by the 
denizens of Lombard Street and Wall Street with 
pleasure and approval, must expect resentment from 
those authors who are the objects of at least one- 
third of the criticism in his book. The socialist 
writers of pretty nearly all the British schools, from 
Ramsay Macdonald and Snowden to Sydney Webb 
and Shaw, from Cole and Reckitt to Hobson and 
Orage, are quoted at great length, for the purpose 
of showing that socialists of various schools of thought 
frequently contradict one another, and are often 
enough in disagreement on principles as well as 
methods. 

Mr. Hartley Withers has a pretty clear idea of 
what capital is—wealth used in the production of more 
wealth—and he comprehends the nature of interest; 
but as to the fundamentals of political economy he 
knows no more than the average business man. He 
is as loose in his terminology as Ruskin and the 
Fabians, who are the butt of his analytical strictures. 
He begins by telling us, “The system is thus based 
on private property, competition, individual effort, 
individual responsibility, and individual choice.” This 
statement will no doubt surprise all the State socialists 
and guild socialists of Anglo-Saxondom. It follows 
naturally that a financial expert holding such an idea 
should think the system “very stimulating and brac- 
ing, and might be expected to bring out the best ef- 
fort of the individual to do good work that will be 
well paid so that he and his may prosper and mul- 
tiply.” He says, “The test of an economic system 
is its success in providing us with a good world to 
live in.” Well, judge the system by the results—not 
only the results of the past six years, but those re- 
sults that were so evident before the war began. 
Let Mr. Withers apply the test to all the great strikes 
that took place in Britain before 1914. Let him apply 
it to the British Government’s reports on urban 
and rural conditions of the land; let him apply it to 
the housing-problems placed before Parliament; 
indeed, let him apply it where he may, the whole eco- 
nomic system of Europe and America was rotten to 
the core, and some catastrophe such as that of the 
last six years was bound to come out of such a system. 
Starting out, then, to put the case for capitalism by 
characterizing the current economic system as one 
in which “competition, individual effort, individual 
responsibility and individual choice” are the vogue, 
it is only to be expected that the case for capitalism 
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will suffer at our author’s hands. It has suffered, 
and suffered unnecessarily, for Mr. Hartley Withers 
has most inexcusably confused the case for capital 
with the case for privilege and vested interest; and 
in so doing, he has complicated and misrepresented 
the whole question, and quite like the socialists he 
criticizes, he has saddled capitalism with responsi- 
bilities that do not belong to it. 

The economic confusion prevailing throughout this 
book is so great that one scarcely knows where to 
strike into it. Mr. Withers recognizes that all is 
not well with capital, that the system of capitalism 
needs reform; but on looking closely at his statement 
of the case one perceives at once that he is not always 
thinking of capital. He says, for instance: 

Among the many drawbacks that mar the system of 
private ownership of capital . . . an obvious blot has 
already been noted when it was observed that if only 
every one had a fair start, it would be difficult to devise 
a more stimulating arrangement for human nature as it 
is with its instnict for acquisition and rivalry. Under 
private ownership of capital this fair start has not been 
given, 

This implication of responsibility is shockingly 
improper; for if capital is that portion of wealth 
which is used to aid in the production of more wealth, 
it can not be responsible for the unfair start he refers 
to. Production does not begin with capital. The 
three factors in production are land, the passive fac- 
tor, labour, the active factor, and capital, the assist- 
ing factor. So if the start is not fair, capital, the 
third factor, can not be blamed for it. In another 
place he tells us that “capital without labour, and 
labour without capital, are, under modern conditions, 
equally powerless.” But is this so? If every vestige 
of capital in Mr. Withers’s own country or in America 
were destroyed, and the importation of foreign capital 
prohibited, would labour be powerless? No more 
powerless certainly than at any other time, and yet 
labour produced capital from land and it can do so 
again. Mr. Withets might turn again to Marx, and 
there read anew the story of the Swan River expedi- 
tion, when the shipload of labourers taken there to 
use the capital of the colonist, left him high, dry 
and helpless the moment they discovered that he had 
disembarked them on a shore where landlords were 
unknown. 

It is well nigh impossible to take seriously any 
work in the realm of political economy, unless the 
author establishes accurate definitions of his terms. 
Mr. Withers does not do this. His use of the term 
property leads him into the most extraordinary con- 
fusions; land and .capital get inextricably scrambled, 
the evil effects of land-monopoly are ascribed to 
capital, and land-monopoly gets no compensating ex- 
tenuations. Mr. Hartley Withers can not be accused 
of seeking to protect the interests of investors in 
land; he simply does not know the meaning of the 
terms he uses. He says: 

The income received by the capitalist consists of rent 
when the capital is placed in land, and of interest and 
dividends when it is placed in securities of public bodies 
or of companies. The question then which we have to 
consider is this: Is the rent and interest received by 
capitalists from their investment in land and securities a 
form of robbery by which they plunder the community? 

He knows quite well that interest on capital is 
not a form of robbery. He has demonstrated quite 
clearly that capital is that part of wealth that aids 
in the production of more wealth, and that ethical as 
well as legal title to wealth can be proved beyond perad- 
venture. One may own what one produces and the 
owner may rightfully dispose of it as he will. Title, 
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in this case, is clear and distinct; but there is no 
such title to rent, and not all the States from early 
Greece to modern America have been able rightfully 
to prove one. ; 

Yet Mr. Withers seems aware that there is some 
kind of difference between rent and interest. He 
says, “I hope to show that the difference between 
rent and interest is one of degree and not of essence— 
they are merely different forms of payment to the 
owners of property for the use of it by those who 
need it.” The difference is one of degree! How can 
that be? Why, by calling both land and capital, prop- 
erty. That is the way it is done. But if the differ- 
ence between rent and interest be only one of degree 
and not one of essence, he ought to explain whether 
the difference between land and wealth be also one of 
degree and not of essence. Is the difference between 
a thing produced and a thing created, one of degree 
or one of essence? The difference between rent and 
interest is surely one of essence; for rent is the value 
of the land, and land is created and not produced, it 
is indispensable to every man, woman and child, it is 
limited in area, and it is the fundamental basis of all 
production. 

Further on, Mr. Withers gives us another instance 
of his confusion of economic terms. Dealing with 
royal land-grants, he says: 

Even in the case of the great slices of English terri- 
tory granted by King Charles II to the mistresses who 
amused his leisure, it has to be remembered that these 
fascinating ladies rendered a service in their time, of a 
kind which, according to views current in those days, 
entitled them to any reward that the caprices of the mon- 
arch chose to shower upon them. ( 

It is evident that Charles Il robbed some one to 
endow his mistresses, as Henry VIII robbed the 
monks to endow his new aristocracy. One might ask 
what length of time Mr. Withers would assign for a 
statute of limitations to run on robbery. He may 
say that the State has sanctified that kind of robbery. 
But why only one mode or order of robbery? Why 
not any form, if there be condonation in mere 
use-and-wont for robbery of any kind at any time? 
Mr. Withers here seems to be as loose in his ethics as 
in his terminology. When he says, “In all times, and 
still at the present, the ignorance and vice of the 
community, or of those members of it who happen to 
control claims to its wealth, have showered and con- 
tinue to shower wealth upon totally unworthy ob- 
jects,” he is referring to the territory Charles gave to 
his mistresses. But territory is not wealth. Wealth 
is matter moved by labour, and the wealth Charles 
gave to Nell Gwynn was a mere nothing compared 
with the rich tracts of territory she received at 
his hands. 

Notwithstanding all this extraordinary confusion 
Mr. Withers explicitly admits that there is a great 
difference between land and produce. He says: “And 
yet at the bottom of the matter the fact that land was 
made by nature, while all other forms of property 
owe something to man’s effort in their production and 
use, makes the receivers of rent especially liable to 
attack when the rights of property are in question.” 
Here we do indeed reach the essence of the matter; 
but it is a lame way of having to confess that the 
attempt to make land and capital different only in 
degree, has failed. 

In his concluding chapter “Capitalism and Free- 
dom,” Mr. Withers makes some suggestions as to 
how the system can be reformed. He thinks the 
capitalist should publish full and candid statements of 
the financial condition of his business, that he should 


be more accessible to the worker and take the worker 
more into his confidence. He also suggests that the 
workers should have some share of control. “Capital- 
ists have done much to undermine their own position 
in the eyes of detached observers by the use that they 
have made of the wealth that they have gained,” and 
“much of the academic socialism that is rife among 
what are called the educated classes is due to the spec- 
tacle presented by the rich bounder spending money 
in vulgar ostentation.” That is true enough; and 
probably the rich bounder was never so rich, and 
never bounded so ostentatiously. But Mr. Withers’s 
suggestions of reforming capitalism will not get rid of 
the rich bounder. The rich bounder can afford to 
laugh at them, as the economist laughs at them, and 
for the same reason; they are preposterously incom- 
petent. : 

The only way capitalism can possibly survive is by 
separating the idea of interest once and for all from 
the idea of rent. Then the title to property, things 
produced, will be clear and distinct. When rent is 
taken by the community, the advantage that capital 
now gains from a labour-market congested by landless 
men will disappear, and legislative reform will not 
be necessary. 


A NEW CONCORDAT. 


Tuat the present French Government should have 
re-established diplomatic relations with the Vatican is 
a fact of the greatest international importance. For 
ten years before the war the French Government had 
been increasingly opposed to the existence of any 
relations with the Roman Church; but lately an official 
proposal was put before the Chamber of Deputies 
that France should become again—shall we say “the 
Eldest Daughter of the Church” ?—and now it is re- 
ported that this significant change in policy is being 
carried into effect. 

The argtiments for the re-establishment of friendly 
relations, which were given in the official exposé des 
motifs, all concern foreign policy. It is urged that 
France can not maintain her traditional policy as pro- 
tector of the Catholics in Asia Minor unless she is 
in communication with the Vatican. It is also argued 
that the new situation in Eastern Europe has made 
the policy of the Vatican far more important than 
it was in ante bellum days. Catholicism is a recog- 
nized influence in the politics of Poland and of 
Hungary; and already serious controversies involving 
the Vatican are taking place in Czecho-Slovakia. 
France, it is pointed out, would therefore be “out 
of it’ unless she possessed the advantage of being 
in free and continuous communication with the 
Holy See. 

These political considerations are, no doubt, the 
most powerful of all those which are driving the 
French Government towards this new position. It is, 
of course, well known that France, even in her most 
anti-clerical days, was pursuing a “Catholic” policy 
abroad, while she was suppressing Catholic associa- 
tions at home: for that reason the present move may 
be justified, not as a departure from French tradi- 
tion, but as its legitimate development. There are, 
however, other and more subtle reasons which are 
not at all explained by the official argument. First, 
in the matter of foreign policy, the British, because 
of their connexion with India, are regarded as sup- 
porters of Islam. France may, therefore, stand well 
with the Vatican as a supporter of Christianity, es- 
pecially as the forms of Christianity prevalent in the 
East are very different from any British form. Thus 
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while not being actually anti-British, French policy 
can be independent and readily distinguishable from 
the British. 

Again, since Vienna has lost its old position as 
the centre of Vatican influence in Eastern Europe, 
the leaders of French policy are asking why Paris 
should not occupy that vacant place. The French 
Government is known to have a special policy of its 
own in regard to Poland; and Catholicism is one of 
the great assets of Polish politics, as against Germany. 
Paris may, therefore, very conveniently become the 
centre of “arrangements” such as used to be made 
in Vienna; and it should be remembered in this con- 
nexion that the German Central party may also be 
brought into practicable relation with Paris through 
the Vatican. 

A still more subtle reason for the new Rome-ward 
direction of French policy may be found in France 
itself. Catholicism is still an immense power through- 
out the country, and its influence is always in the 
direction of greater stability. The present Govern- 
ment fears nothing more than social unrest which may 
lead to attempts at revolution. Hence the new leg- 
islation aiming at the suppression of all strikes. With- 
out cynicism, it may be said that the present political 
control in France is in the hands of the “big interests.” 
'These interests in the old days were identified with 
Jewish financiers and the free-masons; and it may 
seem somewhat strange that these gentlemen should 
now extend the hand of friendship to the Vatican— 
and stranger still that the Vatican should accept that 
hand. But the established system is seen to be in 
danger; and strange alliances, not only in France, 
but elsewhere, take place when that system is 
threatened. 

Therefore the proposal of a diplomatic entente 
with the Vatican is probably a part, not only of the 
foreign, but of the domestic policy of the French 
Government. There is undoubtedly a very real con- 
nexion between the army and the Vatican, as has 
been shown—not very ‘creditably, to be sure—in 
Hungary recently; but probably in France the new 
move is rather financial than militaristic. The treas- 
ure of the established order needs all the guardians 
it can get. 

It is not, of course, to be imagined that the Vatican 
is allowing itself to become a mere cat’s paw for 
French policy; for the Roman Church has its own 
carefully considered plans in regard to “secular” poli- 
tics. It need not be feared, therefore, that the Vatican 
will become a blind and irreconcilable support to re- 
action; nor will it support Polish and Hungarian 
“Catholic” parties without exacting certain conditions ; 
and it would be foolish to suppose that the policy of 
the Vatican is necessarily sinister. It is important, 
however, to recognize that the Vatican is a very vital 
influence in international politics and that French 
diplomats are busy playing for support from that 
quarter. 

It may very possibly be true that the Vatican—that 
is to say, official, as opposed to popular, Catholicism 
—imay be used to divide and distract Germany in 
accordance with the French policy of preventing the 
recovery of German industries and the restoration of 
political order in that country. Nothing is clear in 
the jungle of European diplomatic intrigue; and any 
new development in the position of the Vatican, far 
from being negligible, is of the utmost significance, 
as long as international rivalries are as acute as they 
now are, and jockeying for position as active as it 
now is. 
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THE LONELINESS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


ONE can not have wandered far from America, in 
the flesh or in fancy, without coming to feel that the 
destiny of the American is a lonely destiny. Loneli- 
ness is stamped on the American face, it rises like 
an exhalation from the American landscape. We 
are the most inarticulate of peoples and the most 
essentially unsocial. We go through life, nine-tenths 
of us, without establishing a true communication with 
any other human soul. 

To the casual eye, no doubt, the contrary is the 
truth. If we are lonely, we are also gregarious; 
ours is pre-eminently, for example, an urban civiliza- 
tion. In our actions we follow the laws of the herd 
as no European people follows them. And consider 
the mutual-benefit societies and the fraternal orders 
that gather in their vast nets such multitudes of the 
plain folk. We are inarticulate, perhaps, but surely 
we are talkative. All day long, in business-offices, 
on the streets, in hotels, at conventions, our chatter 
goes up among the sky-scrapers. That is true; but 
it is only, one fancies, another side of the same truth. 
Is it not a perpetual attempt, this gregariousness, to 
establish communications that we have never been 
able to establish in our private persons? In what 
measure do they meet one another, these frequenters 
of conventions, these brothers of the badge, these 
loquacious men of business? They meet only in the 
field of superficial interests; on the plane, not of the 
highest common factor, but of the lowest common 
denominator. It is to find friendship that they are 
driven together in their herds. But there is no more 
solitary spectacle in the world than a burly drummer 
sitting by himself after the convention is over. 

Certainly real friendships are always rare. History 
itself records scarcely a dozen that can be called 
great. But in America, it might almost be said, friend- 
ship does not exist. In times of transition, indeed, 
and America is always in transition, in societies that 
have no settled order, friendship is hardly possible. 
Our life, as the war revealed it, is devoured by a uni- 
versal suspiciousness. We are of such different races 
and traditions, we are so constantly passing one an- 
other in our pursuit of such incompatible ideals, we 
have experienced so few things in the same way and 
at the same moment in our development, we undergo 
and we believe so little in common, that we are able 
to meet one another in confidence only at intervals 
and then only on one or two sides of our natures. 
How many of the facts of our social, our economic, 
our artistic life are to be explained by this. And 
what a formidable prospect it suggests of the day 
when the social revolution that has invaded every 
land invades this land of ours where already “ignor- 
ant armies clash by night.” In such conditions, at 
least, to close one’s eyes for the moment to these 
ghastly inferences, the most singular aptitude for 
friendship is continually baffled. Friendship is only 
in part the child of good will; an American is for- 
tunate if, in his whole life, he can count upon three 
acquaintanceships that have passed for good and all 
beyond peril of change. 

It has always been so: it was so even in the New 
England of a day when many men, born and bred 
under the same conditions, pursued similar ends. 
“T have felt sure of him, in his neighbourhood, and 
in his necessities of sympathy and intelligence,” wrote 
Emerson in his journal on the day of Hawthorne’s 
burial, “that I could well wait his time—his unwill- 
ingness and caprice—and might one day conquer a 
friendship. Now it appears that I waited too 
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long.” This morbid reticence in the American char- 
acter springs no doubt from the deep distrust of 
human nature that belongs to our Calvinistic heritage. 
“Good walls make good neighbours,’ says Robert 
Frost’s poem, and the old Yankee believed it; afraid, 
perhaps, to let down the bars, for the devils he im- 
agined might enter into him. Emerson’s only great 
friendship. was that with Carlyle; and it is charac- 
teristic of American friendships that one end of the 
rainbow is apt to drop on the other side of the ocean. 
This explains, perhaps, a part of the singular cor- 
diality that European travellers have noted in us. 
Americans have always found it easier to make 
friends of foreigners. There is so much to reassure 
one in the space between the hemispheres. 

Undoubtedly, too, this cultivation of reticence has 
its practical aspect. To cultivate our distrust of 
human nature is to sharpen the competitive instinct ; 
if we understood one another and esteemed one an- 
other, we should find it difficult to cut one another’s 
throats. There is something symbolic of the unity 
of Puritanism and commercialism in the story of 
John Muir, whose life was divided, one might say, 
between two activities, that of adoring God in the 
wilderness and that of cornering the fruit-market in 
Los Angeles. Solitude has its compensations, and like 
silence they are often golden. 

This loneliness of American life is responsible for 
certain anomalous types of character we have pro- 
duced; characters, many of them, like monstrous 
growths, like fungi that sprout and spread only in 
shadowy places. Since the days of Mohammed the 
world had scarcely produced a figure like Brigham 
Young; and these fabulous and sinister shapes are 
by no means rare in our history. The Leatherwood 
God of whom Howells wrote was a familiar phe- 
nomenon in the old West. In our own time we have 
witnessed, among the founders of strange religions, 
more than one portent equally disquieting. We know 
so little about one another, we who as a race are 
always spying on our neighbours; and we are at the 
same time so willing to be put upon, we are so un- 
critical and so unfamiliar with any rational standard 
in human relations, that we are the victims of one 
prodigious imposture after another. No king could 
hedge himself about with so much mystery as an 
American President has it in his power to do; a 
priest of Mumbo Jumbo is a miracle of sunny candour 
beside the pope of an American sect. 

But it is the gifted ones who are the loneliest in 
this Dark Continent of ours where everyone, after 
the bustle of the day, retires not into the castle of 
his home, but into the darker dungeon of his own 
confused and anxious ego. Never was the sensitive 
man so exiled. “I find my country,” says Horvendile, 
with a pardonable excess of emotion, in Mr. Cabell’s 
“The Cream of the Jest,” “an inadequate place in 
which to live. There is that in some of us 
which gets no exercise there; and we struggle blindly, 
with impotent yearning, to gain outlet for great Powers 
which we know that we possess, even though we do 
not know their names. And so, we dreamers wan- 
der at adventure to Storisende—oh, and into more 
perilous realms sometimes!—in search of a life that 
will find employment for every faculty we have. 
For life in my country does not engross us utterly. 
We dreamers waste there at loose ends, waste futilely. 
All which we can ever see and hear and touch there, 
we dreamers dimly know, is at best but a fraction 
of the truth, and is possibly not true at all.” It is 
not the artists, perhaps, who feel this, although the 
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artists have all felt it at some time in their lives; 
for artists are men who have made their world, men 
who have struck water from the rock and to whom 
even the wilderness affords its manna. But the gifted 
who lack this final gift, the sensitive, above all the 
young whose youth has not been ravaged by the 
abnormal ambitions of respectability, feel it; and it 
is they whose voices one hears whispering in the dark- 
ness. As one listens, one becomes aware of this con- 
fused murmur, the murmur of innumerable messages 
that float almost at haphazard, seeking a bourne. A 
generation is confessing itself, endeavouring to estab- 
lish in itself a network of communications. For there 
are two kinds of solitude as there are two kinds of 
poverty, the voluntary and the involuntary; in one we), 
find ourselves, in the other we lose ourselves; and it 
is by escaping from the one that we become eligible. 
for the other. In society we learn the arts of man, 
and to enter it we must leave behind the solitude of 
the wild beast. Only after experiencing this middle 
state are we able to elect for ourselves the second soli- 
tude in which man becomes something more than 
himself. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE WOREE 
I. THE CITY ROOMING-HOUSE. 


THE series 50-75-1.00 has a cabalistic significance for me. 
It is the combination which unlocks the memory of a level 
of life and a mode of existence. In the years before the war 
the price scale for the ordinary city rooming-house was 50 
cents, 75 cents and one dollar. This scale usually was painted 
in big letters or inscribed on a brass sign by the swinging 
doors at the foot of the staircase. 

Many, many times I was ushered into the life of a strange 
city through doors marked with these numbers. Often the 
usher was a seedy down-and-outer who had taken my bat- 
tered suitcase from my hand as I trudged cityward from rail- 
way depot or steamer landing. Having seen me walk past 
the hotel runners and busses he had guessed that my destina- 
tion was 50-75-1.00. There were few formalities in the en- 
trance: the signing of a dirty register, a payment in advance, 
and the deposit of baggage in the room—that was all. Occa- 
sionally in a period of stress I was compelled to live a 25-35- 
50 cent existence, but in the main my life as a travelling 
printer was on the higher level. 

Rooming-houses are monotonously alike from one city to 
another. Their chief characteristic is gloom, for light must 
not be wasted where rents are low. Red lamps mark fire 
exits. Sometimes there are pictures on the papered walls. 
If so, they are likely to be poor prints of conventional sub- 
jects—Niagara Falls, Maud Muller, “Mother and Child,” or 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 

By the door of each room is a long list of rules and regu- 
lations, which no one ever reads. Usually there is a notice 
stating that a charge for an extra day will be made when a 
room is occupied after 12 o’clock, and almost invariably a sign 
announcing that the management will not be responsible for 
valuables unless they are deposited in the office safe. But 
to the roomer this is not ordinarily a matter of concern. 

The bedsteads are of iron, sometimes with brass knobs 
which have been battered or dented. The new arrival looks 
at the linen carefully, but dares not be over-scrupulous about 
the rest of the bedding. The furnishings are never elaborate 
—a washstand with heavy porcelain pitcher and basin, a chair, 
a rocker, a table, little more. The vista from the window of 
a fifty-cent room will be of an airshaft, from a seventy-five 
cent room, roofs and chimneys, from a dollar room, the street. 

The 50-75-1.00 life is the most completely unsatisfying that 
a man can live. Such a home has not utility except as a place 
for sleeping. The occupant takes his meals anywhere. Usually 
he does not return to his room until late at night, preferring 
to spend the evening at a pool-room or a theatre. In the 
morning he is awakened at the hour which he has marked on 
the blackboard at the clerk’s desk, by a brisk pounding on 
the door. All along the dark hallways are other rooms oc- 
cupied by mysterious persons whom he never sees. These 
persons come and go eternally, and they do not bother one 
another. 

The man in the rooming-house of the type described as 
a rule does not regard it as a permanent residence. He 
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always hopes that the finding of a job, or a better job, will 
permit him to move to a brighter home across town—during 
the day he passes fairly attractive old frame and brick houses 
with signs in the front windows calling attention to “Fur- 
nished Rooms at Special Rates by the Week or Month.” The 
dwellers in these places are somewhat more human and socia- 
ble. Or perhaps he will hunt a boarding house near his work. 

I lived the 50-75-1.00 life for two years, during which I 
stopped in at least fifty different rooming-houses. The life 
hurt by its loneliness, and my recollections of it are almost 
all distasteful. Most of the houses were strangely vacant 
and meaningless. I can remember barely a dozen men that 
I ever met in them. One was a Swedish lumberjack in a 
rooming-house at Victoria. After six months in the wilder- 
ness he had come to town and spent his entire savings on a 
nigh?’s debauch. I was attracted to him by the philosophical 
remark to which his adventure gave rise: “Easy come, easy 
go.” I remember a man in Detroit because he talked a long 
time of suicide, and a few others elsewhere either because 
they coughed, or were wicked, or were queer. 

Of the few bright memories one is an old Spaniard, 
“runner” for the San Domingo Hotel (unknown to tourists), 
in a poor district of Havana. He seemed very anxious that 
I should feel simpatico toward the Latin people, and guided 
me in person to places of interest, and would not be paid for 
carrying my suitcase to the quay when I prepared to embark 
for Mexico. 

I remember, too, the dark house where I lived when I first 
went broke. It was near the railway station in Savannah, 
Georgia, and was conducted by a very fat but kind lady who 
made me a guest at her table as soon as she learned that I was 
without money. I pawned a suit of clothes to tide me along 
—it brought one dollar and fifty cents, and I have loathed 
pawnshops ever since. To keep down expenses I slept late 
each forenoon. A chambermaid who worked about the house 
was in the habit of singing “Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 
Her voice was sad and falsetto, and any repetition of the 
refrain still takes me back to those hard luck days. 

All cities look alike from the windows of 50-75-I.00. One 
wonders why they were built, and longs for green fields or 
the raging main. The life drove me to dreams of the tropics 
and dolce far niente. 

I still hasten my step, instinctively, when I pass a rooming- 
house door. 

Harry W. FRANTz. 


SOVIETS INTITALY: TI. 


Ir is impossible to retain even a partial mental cata- 
logue of the innumerable local and general strikes of 
a political character that are continually taking place 
in every part of Italy. Again and again spon- 
taneous strikes have compelled the release of arrested 
union-leaders. Again and again the towns-workers 
have struck in sympathy with the farm-workers. But 
although these isolated disorders make trouble, they 
do not make revolution—and the workers by the mil- 
lion were demanding that they be permitted to do 
something for the revolution. But no one could tell 
them with any authoritative voice what to do. The 
left Socialists, under Bordiga, were calling for soviets. 
The anarchists were demanding (with increasing suc- 
cess) street action—barricades. The official party, 
which professed to be directing the revolutionary 
movement, was actually restraining, if not sabotaging, 
the movement it pretended to lead. 

The Confederation, in the meantime, took the posi- 
tion that the regular shop-committees or “internal 
commissions” which existed in many of the large in- 
dustries, were economic soviets in germ. It therefore 
proposed, but without specifying a date, to build them 
up gradually with a view to their assuming ever larger 
functions. Clearly the Confederation needed to be 
pushed from within. 

This task was undertaken by the “Turin group” 
under Gramzci, editor of the Turin edition of Avanti 
and of the weekly Ordine Nuova. Gramsci was an 
adherent to Serrati’s groups in the party and not to 
Bordiga’s. But he insisted that the Bologna pro- 
gramme be translated into action. The anarchists on 


their side, were calling for the immediate formation 
of factory soviets. The rank and file of the Socialists 
presently joined in this demand. Turin, and with it 
most of Piedmont, was ready to run away with both 
the party and the Confederation, in the hope of light- 
ing a flame which would spread through the country. 
Gramsci would take no chances with the existing shop- 
committees which represented the old trade-union 
bureaucracy and whose functions were limited to dick- 
ering over individual complaints, application of piece 
work rates, and the like. So in the early months of 
the present year the Turin group proceeded to its 
independent work. Factory-councils were quickly, al- 
most silently, formed throughout Piedmont, chiefly in 
the metal industry. 

There was no serious opposition to these new organs, 
which were passively recognized by the employers, or 
at least suffered to exist. But when they came to the 
point of assuming some measure of control over pro- 
duction, the opposition quickly stiffened. The open 
quarrel came over the question of controlling the time- 
clock. The bourgeois papers had it that it was a quar- 
rel over the introduction of “sun time” in place of 
“legal time.” Then ensued a struggle more bitter, 
though less bloody, than any which Italy has seen since 
the armistice. Now that the anarchists were allied 
with the Socialists in action, the Government was badly 
frightened. It began to pour troops into Turin. Turin 
replied with a general strike. The Government sent 
more troops. The Piedmont railwaymen refused to 
haul them. The Government sent them by sea to 
Genoa. The longshoremen refused to disembark them. 
One train-load of soldiers leaving Genoa was stopped 
in a tunnel on the side of a mountain and left there. 
But by hook or crook the Government got soldiers into 
Turin. It is said that there were two soldiers to every 
striker. The significant thing, however, was that the 
railwaymen, for the first time in Italian history, struck 
in support of an industrial movement. Once many 
years ago, the Confederation left the railwaymen in 
the lurch, and they have been long in forgetting it. 

After nearly a month the strike failed completely— 
almost the only instance of complete failure in Italian 
strike history of the past eighteen months—and it failed 
for the reason that no general strike can last long on 
its own resources. Such an undertaking as that in 
Piedmont needed the financial support of every trade- 
unionist in Italy, but the Confederation would not as- 
sess its members to finance a strike which it had not 
approved ; so it sabotaged the Turin movement, or at 
least ignored it. On the other hand, the employers 
rose to a supreme effort and collected a strike-fund of 
five million lire In the end, starvation forced the 
workers back to their jobs. 

Yet both the Confederation and the Socialist party 
were mightily scared by what had happened. It was a 
clear sign, success or no success, that the leadership 
was passing to the left, if not actually to the anarchists. 
The national council of the party held a session in 
Milan while the Turin strike was in progress. It 
called the executive committee of the Confederation 
into conference. It sent investigators out, heard 
reports and decided to proceed to the immediate for- 
mation of soviets—in selected, i. e., securely Socialist 
districts—for experimental purposes. 

This was probably a wise decision, all things consid- 
ered. But what a come-down from the brave language 
of the Bologna manifesto! 

In the meantime the Socialist parliamentary dele- 
gation is in no end of trouble. Pledged to collaborate 
with no bourgeois Government, it can do nothing but 
vote “no” on every question involving the life of a 
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ministry. Since it is predominantly of the right, its 
speeches, though usually the best in the chamber, are 
scarcely calculated to advance the social revolution. 
In the meantime, the extreme right of the party, while 
observing the letter of party discipline, makes no secret 
of its desire for a collaboration ministry. Turati con- 
tinually gives interviews calling the official Socialist 
policy disastrous, and ridiculing the idea of a soviet 
regime for Italy. The delegation, in its efforts for 
“results,” is reduced to a miserable divorce-law project, 
so carefully framed to command a parliamentary ma- 
jority that (among other quaint provisions) it actually 
grants divorce to soldiers whose wives have been un- 
faithful but grants no similar privilege to the wives. 
The rank and file of the party, of course, rail against 
their deputies. Yet these deputies are not technically 
disobeying party mandates, and nothing can be done 
against them. The rank and file seeks to read Turati 
out of the party. But Turati is too strong in his own 
district ; his expulsion would mean an open split. But 
the split must come some day, though it ought not to 
be over a mere question of personality. 

The Socialist party of Italy, then, is at present in a 
blind alley. Its soviet programme is under lock and key. 
It dares not, even if it would, offer the workers a pro- 
gramme of immediate revolution, for it knows that a 
revolutionary Italy, detached from Russia, could not 
endure three months of the inevitable international 
boycott on coal and wheat. But while vetoing imme- 
diate revolutionary action, the leaders of the party have 
been unable to find any other issue on which to con- 
centrate the abounding energy of the Italian workers. 
Parliament ?—they have declared parliament to be use- 
less, and besides, Premiers Nitti and Giolitti have de- 
liberately kept parliament so uninteresting that no one 
bothers to attack it. Where, then, shall the workers 
concentrate their strength? On the streets, say the 
hotheads. So out onto the streets they go, here a lit- 
tle and there a little, as anger or enthusiasm happen 
to possess them. And they get shot and driven off 


discouraged. They make general strikes, on petty is-- 


sues, Since no big issues are offered them, and achieve 
only irritation, hunger and scepticism. Is it any won- 
der that for the moment the socialist movement is in 
a state of disintegration? 

Socialism in Italy is looking for a programme which 
will utilize the popular revolutionary energy and sus- 
tain it, over a period of months or of years; a pro- 
gramme which will be worth fighting for here and 
now, and will at the same time be part and parcel of 
the inevitable revolution. Such a programme might 
be found in a unified drive for workers’ control in 
field, factory and workshop. This, in more or less 
attenuated form, is, in fact, the programme of some 
of the Confederation leaders, among them d’Aragona, 
the general secretary. The party shares the general 
mistrust which communists feel toward trade-union 
activity as a revolutionary force. Yet there are in 
Italy two factors which make this type of action more 
fruitful than it would be in France or Britain. One 
is the prevailing industrial type of union-organization ; 
the other, the unique system of camere del lavoro. 

The Confederation leaders claim that the present 
shop-committees are embryo local soviets; and that 
potential regional soviets already exist in a well de- 
veloped state in the camere. For the line between a 
factory-committee controlling disputes and a factory- 
soviet controlling production is not a fixed one. From 
the application of piece-work rates, to the guardianship 
of the time-clock, to the auditing of accounts, is only 
an enlargement of control functions. This enlarge- 
ment, when supported by the power of the industrial 


unions, is an inevitable one, and would continue if 
no one had ever heard of a soviet. The camere, which 
are constituted not by the unions but by the individual 
workers within the district, are admirably suited for 
administration. They gave proof of this after the food 
riots of July, 1919, when they assumed the responsi- 
bility for all shops accepting price-reduction, and in- 
stantly calmed the rioting. But this control they sub- 
sequently surrendered to the Government with the 
retention of mere advisory powers in the price-control 
commissions. 

A change in these organizations which would make 
their controlling councils responsible to the local fac- 
tory-councils rather than to the membership at large, 
would give them the very substance of a soviet system. 
Some such development was in the mind of Gramsci 
as, under a different form, it has been in the mind of 
d’Aragona. The difficulties in the way are clear 
enough. But the advantages, from the revolutionary 
viewpoint, are: first, it would avoid the multiplication 
of proletarian institutions, which would surely come 
into rivalry and conflict. Second, it would make the 
embryo soviet system not a chain of debating societies, 
but an effective organization, steadily consolidating 
and sharpening itself in its struggle for wages and 
control. Finally, it would tend to fuse the worker’s 
immediate struggle for wages and conditions with his 
ultimate struggle for the communist society. The fac- 
tory-soviet which he would be supporting week in 
and week out, would be at once his immediate protec- 
tion and his ultimate ideal—the thing which defends 
him to-day and which he must defend to-morrow. 

For this fight for control produces its own revolu- 
tionary results. Assuming that a large measure of 
control is achieved through solidarity, the circle of 
conflict will continually broaden. On the one hand 
the workers, faced with new responsibilities, will be 
met with the necessity of reaching out in one direction 
to co-ordinate the supply of raw materials, and in the 
other to co-ordinate the market. On the other hand, 
the employer will in self-defence have recourse more 
and more to the coercive powers of the State. Thus 
inevitably sooner or later the State will become to all 
eyes an anti-popular institution, and the employers will 
attempt to send the army into action in their behalf. 
When this happens, the class-struggle will have begun 
in Italy in its most concrete phase. 

Of course developments will not be so logical as this. 
Social evolution, like biological evolution, progresses 
by jumps. But the point here is that the concentration 
of the struggle on farm and factory that is now taking 
place in Italy is not a non-revolutionary or a non-poli- 
tical act. On the contrary it is part and parcel of 
the revolution. It does not dissipate revolutionary 
energy; it consolidates it. What really dissipates the 
will to revolt is the consumption of energy on useless 
organizations, on useless parliamentary action, on the 
promiscuous display of red flags. The fight for con- 
trol in factory and farm brings the struggle of the 
workers from the plane of symbols to the plane of 
reality. It gives the leaders opportunity to develop 
their plans and to strike at the right time. It nourishes 
combativeness in the workers and sustains their pur- 
pose, if needs be, over a long period. And it leads 
with fatal necessity to the revolutionary goal. 

What institutions may appear when the day comes, 
what unexpected leaps of policy or what new person- 
alities, no one can now foresee. Italian Socialists now 
have to grapple with that difficult period of waiting 
and delay. 

At the time of writing, the Turin workers have come 
upon a programme which is likely to guide their ef- 
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forts for some time te come. In a recent meeting of 
camere del lavoro of the Turin district there was 
adopted the motion of Professor Angelo Tasca (one 
of the Gramsci group) which makes peace between 
the sovietists and the trade unionists. This pro- 
gramme provides for executive committees to replace 
the old departmental shop-committees, the executive 
committees being elected by factory-councils of union 
men who are, however, themselves elected by all the 
workers, whether union men or not. Hence the coun- 
cils are to be organs of the general industrial union 
to which their members belong. The camere of the 
Milan district, in agreement with the Socialist party, 
have adopted a similar scheme. It is part of the tac- 
tics of the new plan, as specified in the motion, to pro- 
ceed slowly; the councils are at first to demand no 
more powers than those belonging to the old shop-com- 
mittees. But it is clearly stated that the aim of the 
councils is to provide the machinery for the assump- 
tion of production-control by the proletariat when 
the revolution comes. 

Here, for the moment, the matter rests. The fac- 
tory workers in the north have committed themselves 
to a long and carefully planned struggle. The agri- 
cultural unions will doubtless arrive at a similar deci- 
sion. A new phase in the Italian revolution is about 
to begin. 

Hiram K. MoperweE.t. 


INNOCENTS AT HOME. 


Nor all the comic papers published in America are 
half as funny as a trip across the continent just now. 
The humor of it lies chiefly in the fact that not one 
in a hundred of those who are travelling about the 
country these days, including the eminent Mr. Cox 
himself, has any idea where to look for the laugh. 
Even if one crosses the country in a day-coach, as I 
have done within the past few weeks, instead of 
among the placid patrons of our “sleeping car” sys- 
tem, one finds only now and then a person of sufh- 
ciently serious purpose and social understanding to be 
aware of our large-scale incongruities. The joke 
must be incidental, very incidental indeed, for the 
average American to find out that it is there. 

What could be more humorous, for instance, than 
the self-satisfied seriousness with which the people 
of Oregon contemplate their conservatism, without a 
suspicion that the Quaker-gray blanket under which 
they sleep is lined with brightest red? My stay in 
Portland was too brief for me to find any of the so- 
called “reds,” though I heard of several who had 
gone to Salem—not to the legislature but to the peni- 
tentiary. The labour-leaders whom I met at labour 
headquarters seemed to me to be in the mid-Victorian 
era of Samuel Gomperism. Yet I was assured at 
a dining-table in Portland’s chief hotel by two of the 
best-known men in the State that the initiative 
measure, which will transform the Oregon legislature 
from a geographical-political collection of attorneys 
for special interests, into an actual working Com- 
mittee of the Whole—farmers speaking for farmers, 
housewives for housewives, workingmen for work- 
ingmen, and lawyers only for lawyers—is likely to 
pass into law as early as 1922, and quite certainly 
will carry Oregon not later than 1924. What is the 
use of being “radical” on behalf of a few reforms, 
when all you have to do is to think yourself con- 
servative and inaugurate a revolution? 

Standing in a bank in Tacoma a few days later, 
my attention was diverted from the telephone-book 
by the voice of a banker at my elbow, evidently the 
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chief man about the place, who was explaining to a 
patron that he could not accommodate him with a 
loan on automobile-security, since the Federal Re- 
serve Bank would not allow it. “Besides,” he said, 
“there’s no telling what will happen in Washington 
this fall. If the Non-partisan League elects its ticket, 
there'll be hell to pay here as there was in North 
Dakota.” 

A few days later I picked up a Sunday morning 
paper at Everett, Washington, a local sheet, and read 
in it an unsigned article defending the church and 
the home against the “atheism” and “free-love doc- 
trines” of the Non-partisan League. And the joke 
of it is that those who make and believe these charges 
and those who deny them are equally superficial in 
judging the essential radicalism of the farmer-labour 
movement in the Northwest. With both sides the 
mud-slinging is just an incident in the political battle. 
They rage at each other like two dogs with a fence 
between them; the noise they make being in direct 
ratio to the unlikelihood of their really doing anything 
to each other if they ever meet in the open field of 
legislative action. 

But this is always the way with these surface-folks 
or serious folks, whichever name may be preferred, and 
whether they call themselves conservative or radical; 
their alarms and their apologies are equally trivial. 
It is so hard for serious people to understand a really 
serious thing when they see it. And the farmer- 
labour movement in the Northwest is a serious thing. 
It is not radical as conservatives and radicals gen- 
erally think of radicalism; that is, in terms of con- 
scious and deliberate ideology, of heresies and ortho- 
doxies. It is much more. It is an economic upheaval, 
the most coherent and formidable movement against 
special privilege in America to-day. The Socialists 
have for years been talking economics and doing poli- 
tics, and not very effective politics either. These 
farmers and workers of the Northwest may be talking 
politics, but they are doing economics. There is a 
solidarity of economic interest among them which 
makes their unconscious reactions more portentous 
for privilege than any conscious programme they 
have yet defined. 

In Minneapolis I met Townley of the Non-partisan 
League. He is the Big Bad Man of the conservative 
classes in the Northwest. A prominent Lutheran 
minister with whom I talked on a train in North 
Dakota, admitted to me that he did not believe 
Townley to be an honest man. This minister, and for 
that matter ministers generally, so far as I met them 
in the infected area of the Non-partisan League, had 
not been touched by the epidemic; apparently this one 
had not even been exposed to it, so innocent are the 
ministers, one and all, of ever having been within 
infection-distance of an economic league. 

So far as I am any judge, whether Townley is 
honest or not, he is a business man. He is also said 
to be something of an autocrat; not in a narrow, 
personal way,but in the “you’ve got to hand it down to 
the people” way of orthodox economics and philan- 
thropy. He is for democracy as an objective, he is 
for democracy as other men are for corner-lots, 
coupons, and cash. But for democracy as the way of 
getting democracy—well, some who say they are not 
unfriendly either to him or his cause, think that 
his faith at that point is more efficient than democratic 
in its details. This, of course, is the stock-in-trade 
argument of his enemies. Townley is an unscrupulous 
politician ; so say all the unscrupulous politicians who 
are against him. Townley is a business autocrat; so 
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say all the business autocrats who hate and fear him. 
There is certainly this much of truth in the charge, 
that he is comically familiar with all the tricks of the 
game which has been played by the business-political 
combination against the people, and he has routed the 
double-team of his opponents by playing the game 
better than they could, either together or apart. If he 
had only been a wild-eyed agitator, a foolish fanatic or 
a dreamy idealist, how they would have loved him, 
and buried him with flowers! 

Townley, when I met him, did not impress me as a 
man with a very keen sense of humour—wherein again 
he is strangely like the business men who fear him 
so—but he is easily the most humorous figure in the 
Northwest. And whoever will go through the Star 
Building in Minneapolis, worth, with its equipment, 
half a million dollars, the property of the Farmer- 
Labour group, and will meet, as I did, the clear-eyed, 
level-headed, efficient-looking lot of men and women 
who are running that eminently business-like concern, 
will find a certain humour also in the suggestion that the 
sort of men and women who are working with Town- 
ley are the sort who would or could serve an autocrat 
or a fraud. There may be dupes and grafters in the 
Non-partisan League and Farmer-Labour party but 
my contacts with representative members of these or- 
ganizations all the way from Seattle to New York 
City during the past eight weeks, have not discovered 
any of that sort, but only the liveliest bunch of self- 
reliant, business-like, far-seeing folks; men and women 
who in the main are intensely honest, and with whom 
a dishonest man would have little chance of holding 
leadership long. But then the high moral sensitiveness 
of the apologists of special privilege in all matters 
concerning the character of prophets and reformers, is 
one of the oldest and largest of all the jokes in the 
humour-book of history. 

Indeed, looking at the whole matter from the view- 
point of all America, is there not at least a hint here 
to indicate how it is that our country has become the 
tragedy and comedy of the modern progressive world? 
Does not the seriousness with which we take ourselves 
as individuals explain the ridiculousness of our social 
reactions? Our politicians, if not personally scan- 
dalous, may be as socially vicious as they please, and 
get away with it. If our reformers and agitators can 
not be attacked on the side of personal immorality, we 
take the one little bit of social consciousness we have, 
our stucco-plaster patriotism, hiding, too often, all 
manner of social thievery and murder, and for lack of 
it we do not hesitate to condemn our social prophets to 
contempt and prison. That is why, when we doubt that 
the personal charges against Townley will stick, we 
attack him as unpatriotic. We are very sure that the 
personal attack will not stick against the Lincoln-like 
Debs; so we make a parade of the neolithic nationalism 
of a Warren G. Harding and reward the understand- 
ing and vision of the most lovable public figure in 
America to-day with ten years in a penitentiary. 

RoBert WHITAKER. 


A POET OF THE REVOLUTION. 


SomME months ago there came to me from a London pub- 
lisher a little book of a hundred-odd pages, bound in 
paper-covers, that has troubled me far more than any- 
thing in prose or verse which I have read this many 
a day. I say troubled advisedly, for that is the warrant, 
the seal and the sign of a true message. And the books 
that so affect us even unto pain, that trouble us deeply, 
making a spiritual or emotional impress beyond the 
ordinary, compelling us to heed them as a living insist- 
ent voice, are in a small class by themselves. Such books 


are always of a plangent, personal note and usually have 
to do with elements of a personal pathos and tragedy, 
the inextinguishable cry of some weak one but glorious, 
who has gone down fighting to defeat and death. But 
these untoward accidents named death and defeat in the 
world’s reckoning, are not, in the rare instances noted, 
the true and ultimate end of the matter. 


This little book, “Songs of the Army of the Night,” 


has indeed moved me so much that I am reluctant to 
write of it. 
literature. It is, or should be, exempt from formal 
canon and criticism. The author was too angry to write 
always according to the stated rules of art; it is a sanc- 
tion of his sincerity that we ourselves make the excuse 
for him. I scarcely know a writer to whom one can 
so readily pardon defects of a formal kind, because of 
the redeeming and transfiguring purpose behind his work. 
No praise, I think, would have pleased him half so much. 


Francis Adams had need to hurry with his task, for 


he was to die at scant thirty-one, and he had always the 
prescience of early death, like a cold hand at his heart, 
to stifle his inspiration. While there was yet light he 
urged brain and heart to the highest pitch, the passion 
of the man consuming him like a palpable flame. Born 
and bred in the dominant class, as he tells us, liberally 
educated, with the scholar’s instinctive revolt from the 
vulgar, the violent and the unsanctioned, Francis Adams 
chose to make himself the poet and prophet of the dis- 
inherited. It was a strange election, this modest, cul- 
tured youth turning from Greek odes and Latin quan- 
tities to preach the despised cause of the poor, and to 
become the Tyrtzus of the English proletariat. 

About the time when Francis Adams was thus pre- 
paring to throw his life away, another young man with 
a very different order of ideals was getting his first taste 
of the noisiest, most fiercely contested and most remark- 
able literary fame of our generation. Could there be a 
more striking and ironically suggestive contrast than 
that which the success of Rudyard Kipling offers to the 
failure of Francis Adams? A contrast, the force of 
which is not broken by the disparity of literary genius 
between the two writers. For Adams, it must be kept in 
mind, died at thirty, just as he was finding himself after 
many passionate and too hasty tentatives. To judge him 
by his best, one would be tempted to set high the bound 
of his possible achievement. I believe that, in the last 
analysis, the difference between him and his anti-type, 
Kipling, was rather ethical than literary. 

For example, everybody knows what Kipling has done 
for Tommy Atkins; and reflective persons shrewdly 
estimate how much Tommy Atkins has in turn done for 
Kipling. Nobody will dispute that Kipling’s clever and 
calculated glorification of the British soldier has been a 
large element, if not the largest, in his great popularity 
and success. Well, Adams was nearer to Tommy Atkins 
by birth and association than was Kipling himself. He 
was born at Malta, the son of a British army surgeon 
whose regiment was then stationed there. With what 
different eyes he looked on Tommy Atkins, and the work 
cut out for that “absent-minded beggar,” may be guessed 
from one of the most spirited of his poems, “England in 
Egypt,’ which I dare pronounce to be not unworthy of 
the hand that gave us “Danny Deever.” Here is a bit 
of this noble poem: 


And the silent Arabs crowded, half-defiant, half-dismayed, 

And the jaunty fifers, fifing, flung their challenge to the 
breeze, 

And the drummers kneed their drums up as the reckless 
drumsticks played, 

And the Tommies all came trooping, tripping, slouching 
at their ease. 

Ah Christ, the love I bore them for their brave hearts 
and strong hands !— 

Ah Christ, the hate that smote me for their stupid dull 
conceits |— 

I knew not which was greater, as I watched their conquer- 
ing bands 

In the dusty jaded sunlight of the sullen Cairo streets. 


1 Mitchell Kennerley, New York, publishes a good edition of Adams’s 
oems, 


In truth the story is too terribly real for 
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And my dream of love and hate 
Surged, and broke, and gathered there, 
As I heard the fifes and drums, 
As I heard the fifes and drums, 
The fifes and drums of England 
Thrilling all the alien air!— 
And “Tommy, Tommy, Tommy,” 
I heard the wild fifes cry, 
“Will you never know the England 
For which men, not fools, should die?” 
And “Tommy, Tommy, Tommy,” 
I heard the fierce drums roar, 
“Will you always be a cut-throat 
And a slave for evermore?” 


Adams’s “Songs of the Street,’ of London town, with 
its daunting grandeurs of wealth and appalling contrasts 
of poverty, with the tragedy of its submerged and hope- 
less thousands—Poems of the Pit they might be called— 
are to my mind his best work, and that by which he de- 
serves to live. Among these I would cite especially “One 
Among So Many,” the finest and tenderest of these pieces, 
as beautiful as De Quincy’s prose idyl of the London 
prostitute, and as surely immortal. There is another 
poem of the same genre, “In the Edgware Road,” which 
is quite as admirable for different reasons. I doubt if a 
more scathing and poignant satire upon that social in- 
famy and injustice which delivers countless women to 
ruin, has ever been contrived within so brief a space. 
These are the concluding verses: 


Will you not buy? She asks you, my lord, you 
Who know the points desirable in such. 
She does not say that she is perfect. True, 
She’s not too pleasant to the sight or touch: 
But then—neither are you! 


My lord, she will admit, and need not frame 
Excuses for herself, that she’s not chaste. 
First a young lover had her; then she came 
From one man’s to another’s arms, with haste: 
Your mother did the same. 


Moreover, since she’s married, once or twice 
She’s sold herself for certain things at night. 
To sell one’s body for the highest price 
Of social ease and power, all girls think right: 
Your sister did it thrice. 


I have said that Adams is often too angry to write 
with the patience and reserve that art requires for its 
best effects. Many of these pieces seem to have been 
struck out at a white heat; the glow, the rage, the fire 
are still palpable in them. They are as plenary and 
perfect as a curse. They say little and yet leave noth- 
ing unsaid. This, for example: 


Where is poor Jesus gone? 
He sits with Dives now, 
And his dogs flesh their teeth 

On Lazarus below. 


Where is poor Jesus gone? 
The poor Samaritan, 

What does he there alone? 
He stabs the wounded man! 


Where is poor Jesus gone? 
The Lamb they sacrificed? 
They've made God of his carrion 
And labelled it “Christ”! 


There was no shilly-shally, no dilution, no temporiz- 
ing about Adams’s radicalism, This cultivated English- 
man, scion of the stiff-necked race which has given “Law 
and Order” to more than half the world, is the most 
thorough-going red and rebel known to me. He glories 
in the “execution” of Lord Leitrim, the now nearly for- 
gotten Irish landlord and lecher, and composes a Byronic 
epitaph for him. He rejoices over and applauds the 
Phoenix Park affair in which 


An Irish Ruffian met his doom, 
And an English Gentleman! 


He addresses a sonnet to Parnell in which he speaks of 


The wrong that is as one with England’s name, 
Tyranny with cant of liberty, and shame 
With boast of righteousness. 


He arraigns Tennyson in a brilliant parody of “Locksley 
Hall,” for his treason to the revolutionary faith of his 
youth; scores Ruskin for his uppish indifference to, and 
Philistine contempt of, the poor; celebrates Karl Marx 
in a splendid sonnet; and flagellates Swinburne for his 
attitude toward Irish nationalism. He attacks British 
rule in India, in Egypt, in Ireland, and, not least of all, 
in England itself. He denounces the British system of 
property and civilization and hopes to see it overthrown. 
Like our own Jack London, he proclaims himself “for 
the Revolution,” and this is the most fortunate of his 
moods in a literary way; and always he is in earnest, 
terribly in earnest. 

But the jauntiest, boldest and best of these songs of 
revolt, with something in the lilt and sway of it that re- 
calls Heine, is the poem entitled “In Trafalgar Square.” 
Nothing that Adams has left us better certifies his sin- 
cerity as a worker for the Revolution or his potentiality 
as an artist and poet to whose full fruition and develop- 
ment only time was lacking. The terse strength, bravery 
and challenge of this lyric of revolution are scarcely 
surpassed by anything of Kipling’s. 


The stars shone faint through the smoky bluc; 
The church bells were ringing; 

Three girls, arms laced, were passing through, 
Tramping and singing. 


Their heads were bare: their short skirts swung 
A's they went along; 

Their scarf-covered breasts heaved up, as they sung 
Their defiant song. 


It was not too clean, their feminine lay, 
But it thrilled me quite 

With its challenge to taskmaster villainous Day 
And infamous Night; 


With its threat to the robber Rich, the Proud, 
The respectable Free; 

And I laughed and shouted to them aloud, 
And they shouted to me! 


“Girls, that’s the shout, the shout we shall utter 
When, with rifles and spades, 

We stand, with the old Red Flag a-flutter, 
On the barricades!” 


It may easily be granted that the form of Adams’s work 
is for the most part inferior to the spirit. He was 
avowedly less concerned with literary effects than with 
the revolutionary aim of his message. Yet the writer 
of these clarion verses can not be said to have failed 
of a certain bold and challenging distinction as a poet. 
We may be sure that with many others from the same 
hand, they will not perish ere the rising of the sun 
of justice for the Army of the Night, for the disinherited 
toilers of the world whom Francis Adams loved with so 
perfect a devotion and to whom he gave in his life, too 
brief, the best fruits of his heart and brain. He has 
given us no word more inspiring than the epitaph he 
wrote for himself: 


Bury me with clenched hands 
And eyes open wide, 

For in storm and struggle I lived, 
And in struggle and storm I died. 


MicuHaeL MoNnaAHAN. 


AN ETHNOLOGIST’S MEMORIES. 


On a Blackfoot reservation in southern Alberta I once 
attempted to pump a native informant as to his notions 
of cosmogony. In a few minutes it turned out that his 
account was of little ethnological worth because in it 
aboriginal myth and biblical narrative were inextricably 
blended. But after he had been talking a little while, 
however, I began to prick up my ears. My Blackfoot 
friend, I found, ascribed most of creation to the personal 
activities of Jesus, but there was one thing (I forget 
now what it was) that transcended even His miraculous 
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powers. Accordingly, Jesus called for aid upon the 
Thunderbird, a gigantic eagle-like being, the flapping of 
whose wings is believed by many Indian tribes to pro- 
duce peals of thunder. The Thunderbird helped Jesus 
accomplish His ends “and that is why the Americans 
have put his picture on their silver dollar.” 


One day in the Lemhi country, Idaho, a Shoshoni 
Indian conceived the brilliant idea of having a “hugging 
dance” that night. The news spread the length and 
breadth of the reservation with marvellous rapidity, and 
in the evening a large crowd gathered in a roofless barn, 
the musicians round their big drum near the central fire- 
place, the women and children on one side, the men 
on the other. After much singing and drum beating a 
squaw would rise, approach one of the men and begin 
pulling at his blanket. The young bloods were extreme- 
ly coy but after much pretended reluctance each yielded, 
stood beside his partner, placed his arm round her waist 
or her shoulders, and began shuffling round in a circle, 
the ring being gradually closed by additional couples. 
I was greatly pleased when a young matron who did 
my washing came to invite me for a dance, and under 
her competent guidance I rapidly assimilated the step. 
But what was my amazement when at the end of the 
performance she opened a little leather bag and pre- 
sented me with a quarter. Astonishment gave way fo 
elation when I discovered that my friend, the interpreter, 
had been paid off with a paltry nickel. But when the 
orchestra once more intoned the song, the mystery was 
solved. By the modern rule of the dance, I learned, I 
was now obliged to invite my affable washerwoman and 
pay her exactly double the amount of her gift to me. I 
then realized that generosity was not so much a 
measure of appreciation of my dancing as a perfectly 
safe one-hundred per cent investment. 


THE outsider, reading a set of Indian legends, is naturally 
prompted to wonder to what extent the natives accept 
the stories as historical narratives. Of course no gen- 
erally valid answer can be given to this query: some 
stories rank as sacred and undoubtedly true, some may 
be regarded as merely tales of fiction, in other instances 
there may be individual differences of opinion even in 
the same tribe. Nowadays of course, with modern in- 
fluences streaming in from all quarters, there is naturally 
a good deal of scepticism. Yet the two following ex- 
periences dating back only some twelve or fourteen years 
shed a little light on aboriginal notions of probability: 
A Shoshoni Indian named Jack Grouse once told me a 
famous old myth. The Sun, it seemed, was once so close 
to the earth that he burnt people to death. A council 
was summoned and the cottontail rabbit was chosen to 
shoot the Sun. After much trouble he succeeded in the 
heroic task and the people made the Sun all over again 
and placed him at his present great height. At the close 
of his tale Jack became confidential. “Do you know,” 
he said, “once I was out hunting rabbits. A cottontail 
was seated on the ground and I was going to shoot him, 
but he saw me and was about to run away. I said to 
him, ‘You shot the Sun, and you are afraid of me? 
He believed me, sat still, and I shot him.” 


Tue second story is perhaps even more illuminating. 
There is a fairly widespread Indian folk-tale in which 
a white dog transforms himself into a youth at night 
and steals into the chief’s tent to court his daughter. 
In order to identify her lover she at length rubs paint 
on her hands, marks his back during an embrace, and 
thus comes to learn the next day that the dog is her 
sweetheart. Contrary to expectation, I had not suc- 
ceeded in recording any version of this narrative on a 
certain reservation in Montana and so I resorted to the 
desperate device of asking my main informant whether 
he had ever heard the tale, which I had noted among a 
closely related tribe. The Indian listened with great 
attention and said gravely, “White Dog is my brother-in- 


law, but he has never told me about this.” There was 
no suggestion of incredulity, simply surprise that his 
brother-in-law had not recounted to him so interesting 
an autobiographical detail. Rosert H. Lowie. 


LETTERS TOs fr, EDTLORS: 


THE PERJURER. 


Sirs: David Lloyd George is marked for history as the states- 
man who lied deliberately about his starving opponents. Con- 
fronted by the spectacle of men facing the most dismal of all 
deaths rather than submit to his coercion, he might have said 
to his interviewers: 

“What can I do about it? Ireland, as the Morning Post has 
told you, is an outpost of England. If these men are liberated 
—and there is nothing between starvation and liberation—the 
moral of the military who hold Ireland as an outpost will 
break down. The Irish state will thereupon function with 
more authority. We would then have to make open war upon 
Ireland or conclude a peace with her. It is better that these 
men and hundreds of like mind with them starve rather than 
such an eventuality should be brought about.” 

That would be honest, and that is what the English junkers 
who are at one with Lloyd George in his Irish policy are say- 
ing. But this Premier lies as a perjurer lies. Men are dying, 
and he is in the world’s court. He assures the world that these 
men are murderers. Observe that no murder charge was ever 
brought against one of them. In Lloyd George’s court a man 
can be tried on one charge and publicly branded with an- 
other. He even makes the assertion that Lord Mayor Mac- 
Swiney and his comrades were concerned in the murder of 
the former Mayor of Cork. But the Irish Republican courts 
have given their verdict in that matter, and on the Exchange 
of Moral Values the word of the Irish Republican courts is 
worth far more than the word of Lloyd George’s Government. 

“The Lord Mayor,’ says Lloyd George, “was concerned in 


“the general conspiracy which had resulted in the deaths of 


eighty-five policemen and attempts on seventy-eight others. 
The Government must either protect the police or withdraw 
them. They had no right to engage them to carry out certain 
functions and then leave them to their fate.” Lloyd George 
did not say how many deaths had resulted from the general 
conspiracy in which he himself was concerned. But we will 
pass by this omission. “The Government must either protect 
the police or withdraw them.” It would be well to withdraw 
them. But there is another alternative and Lloyd George 
knows of it. It is to let the Irish police drop their rifles, 
bombs and bayonets and take up ordinary police duties. 

A week or so ago all the New York newspapers carried 
an article describing an Irish Republican attack upon an air- 
drome. The attack was for the purpose of getting hold of 
certain military plans. The plans were taken, according to the 
story, and they included arrangements for concerted operations 
by the military, air and police forces. And yet Lloyd George 
talks of the Irish police as if they were the mild and seldom- 
seen constables of an English or an American village. 

The truth is that the police in Ireland are protected as soon 
as they become a de-militarized body. The Dublin Metropoli- 
tan police have gone without arms for several months now, 
and in not one instance have they been mishandled. Except 
for this force there is no police in Ireland. The Royal Irish 
Constabulary, as everyone who knows anything about Ireland 
knows, are a military force, armed with rifles, bayonets and 
bombs, and occupying strategic and fortified positions. And 
under the rule of the militarists they have become a menace 
to what order and industry remains in Ireland. 

It was the police who murdered Terence MacSwiney’s pre- 
decessor in Cork. The police have shot up and plundered vil- 
lages. And lately, in conjunction with the regular soldiers, they 
have taken up a new line of destructiveness. They are des- 
troying the co-operative dairies through the countryside, burn- 
ing the buildings and wrecking the machinery. This campaign 
of destructiveness has brought forth a bitter protest from 
George W. Russell (A2.) and the men who have been striy- 
ing to build up a better economic order in Ireland. What, 
we may well ask, is behind this sabotage? Is it that the police 
and military have lost their heads and are out to destroy 
everything that the people have set functioning, or is there 
a more sinister will behind it all? Have the occupying forces 
become inspired with the traditional English jealousy of an 
Ireland economically prosperous, and are they now out to des- 
troy the most promising economic organization of the nascent 
Irish state? It should be the business of Dail Eirann to make 
a searching investigation, and if the hand of British authority 
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is discovered behind this destruction, to enter claim for in- 
demnity. : 

From one of the outgivings of Lloyd George we can learn 
one thing clearly—Dominion Home Rule, which has been 
spoken of as an alternative to the recognition of the Irish Re- 
public, is not being considered by the British Government. Irish 
people have recently been lectured by the New York Times for 
their unreasonableness in having martyrs instead of accepting 
measures—one of the measures being this Dominion Home 
Rule Bill. Well, and what has Lloyd George to say about it? 
“It involves a separate army and navy. There was also the 
financial aspect; who was to pay for the war?” Ah, that finan- 
cial aspect! Behind it is the whole mystery of the British 
occupation of Ireland. Irish resources must not be allowed 
to come under the control of the people of Ireland—they have 
first to be drawn upon by the Chancellor of the English Ex- 
chequer. And that they may be so handled Terence MacSwiney 
and his comrades must meet the deaths of martyrs. That is 
what it all amounts to, and all Lloyd George’s perjuries are 
only to cover the mercenariness of the Empire he speaks for. 

Meanwhile, it is well for the Irish moderates to know what 
Lloyd George is ready to offer them—a partitioned Ireland, and 
the handling of a margin of Irish resources—in other words, 
the continued economic degradation of their country. Against 
this, Irish men and women have set their faces as flints and 
their hearts as adamant. They want their country and all 
that their country holds. 

In the interview in which he shelved Dominion Home Rule 

he made a remark, which seemingly inept, is yet a disclosure 
as to his dangerous state of mind. “Britain,’ he said, “went 
to war on behalf of a small Catholic country.” That kind of 
statement might have gone down in America five years ago. 
The reverse, of course, is the truth. A small Catholic country, 
Belgium, went to war on behalf of Britain. Lloyd George 
knows this well. Why, then, did he make the remark? Be- 
cause when he gets rattled about Ireland he has to say a 
The word “Catholic” with 
him is the special word that the psychoanalysts look out for. 
He is bigotedly anti-Catholic. I have been told by one who 
has been close to him that with him anti-Catholicism has the 
same virulence that anti-Semitism has with some of the 
statesmen of south-east Europe. Which accounts for the ex- 
pulsion of six thousand Catholic working-people from their 
homes in Belfast. I am, etc., 
New Vork City. Papraic CoLum. 
CULTURE IN AMERICA. 
Sirs: I am not alarmed at the likelihood of any large exodus 
of our youth seeking to escape, in lands across the seas, the 
banality of American society. If they go they will risk the 
choice of the frying-pan for the fire. But how are they going 
to live when they get there? In the face of the scarcity of 
food in every city of Europe what good fellow has any busi- 
ness to go there eating and drinking, unless he can do some- 
thing useful? Neither will it serve to justify him at this 
time, if he draws an unearned income from home, if he has 
no better reason than to satisfy his selfish desire to acquire 
European culture. 

The subject of your recent editorials, however, culture, 
is more important than your text. I wonder if you are 
treating it worthily? Are you not a bit discouraging to young 
people who have to stay at home, often in our little towns? 
You imply that culture has something to do with good fel- 
lowship, or “amiability.” Good! Is it not also related to the 
doing of useful and excellent work of every kind? Is not 
culture like the polish that a thorough workman delights to 
put upon an oak table? The ornamentation—art, beauty, 
style—goes with substantial character, just as the flowers 
blossom out of a sturdy stem. 

Our nation, all the nations, need life more abundantly, 
honest and honourable life, friendly and purposeful, ethical 
and spiritual. Human life has run low with the awful waste 
of the great war, with its fever of hate and cruelty, with its 
anemia of bitterness, suspicion and greed, with the choking 
of free speech and the lazy indifference of multitudes at the 
sight of oppression. Give us the chance to breathe freely, 
give us a big access of moral and spiritual energy, of faith 
and friendliness, and joy will come again and the things of 
beauty will flourish. 

I beg you, then, not even to seem to deride the youth who 
imagine that they can really help to make the world better 
where they live, yes, even in humble villages. What if this 
is a genuine and God-given ambition? I have in mind people 
who are doing this very thing. One of them is a physician, 
devoted, generous, a real lover of men, of little children, of 
animals, of everything beautiful in nature or in the works of 


men. He has plenty of saving humour to keep him modest, 
along with the courage and gaiety that accompany manly 
energy. Under and through all a high purpose runs: it is 
nothing less than the will of God; but there is not a taint of 
pretence about it. Where this man goes the spirit of culture 
goes irresistibly. Perhaps the great Henry James, exile for 
culture’s sake from his vulgar fatherland, acquired no more 
of the actual polish than this modest doctor who has never 
seen Europe. 

I do not believe that the Freeman means to scoff at 
“Puritanism.” The isms always have a seamy side. It is an 
easy trick to make fun of everyone, and indeed to set up a 
laughing philosophy over all human things. It hurts us, how- 
ever, to blaspheme real things. If anything is real, Puritanism 
at its best embodied reality. What does the selfish, em- 
bittered, weary world need so much as the central Puritan 
thought of an infinite Good Will, in running with which the 
human will fulfills its destiny, enters into freedom, and attains 
the most complete individual and social life? Grant that the 
Puritan took himself seriously, and fell over into bigotry and 
narrowness. Yet is not the Puritan stock, with its devotion 
to duty, its clean moral integrity, its indomitable faith, patience 
and courage, a far more precious inheritance than any of us 
draw from the gay caste of the courtiers and soldiers of for- 
tune, with their pleasing accomplishments and also their 
easy morals, their selfish wills, their frivolous treatment of 
women, their unscrupulous arrogance, and their contempt 
of the poor? I am, etc., 


Southwest Harbour, Me. CHARLES F, Dore. 


OUR SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS. 

Sirs: I have just read Journeyman’s reference, in your issue 
of 16 June, to the origin of the southern mountaineers, and 
would like to draw your attention to the fact that Mr. Cecil 
'Sharp’s theory does not agree with that of Mr. Horace Kep- 
hart, the author of “Our Southern Highlanders,’ (Outing 
Publishing Co.) Mr. Kephart says that the mountain people 
in the south have no connexion, near or remote, with the 
lowland whites—poor whites or “po’ white trash” of the dis- 
dainful darkey. In Mr. Kephart’s view, these mountaineers are 
descendants of the evicted Scots-Irish tenantry of Antrim 
County, Ireland, and of Lancaster, York and other counties of 
Pennsylvania. When the nearby farm-land filled up these 
people trekked southwest, not directly westward into the 
fertile plains, but up through the valley of the Shenandoah 
and filled that entire mountain region. 

Mr. Kephart, I may add,is a scholarly gentleman and has 
lived for many years right in the wilds with the people of 
whom he writes. I am, etc., 


Washington, D. C. Joun J. LENNEY, 


RED CROSS PREPAREDNESS AT REVAL. 

Sirs: To one who tries to keep in touch with European de- 
velopments by reading European newspapers and magazines, 
it is a constant source of amazement to find what tiny scraps 
of real meat are vouchsafed to us in America by our Ameri- 
can dailies and weeklies. I could justify that statement with 
innumerable instances. Let me mention only one case arising 
out of my reading in the London Times of the proceedings at 
the recent meeting of the British Trade Union Congress at 
Portsmouth. This assembly representing over six million or- 
ganized British workers can hardly be dismissed as being of 
little interest to Americans. Yet how paltry were the few 
odd items about the Congress that filtered through into the 
columns of our leading newspapers. Here, for example, is an 
item which is not without its special interest in this country. 
Mr. A. A. Purcell, one of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Congress, and a member of the recent labour 
delegation to Russia, made the following statement in the 
course of his report to Congress. I am quoting from the 
London Times—but the italics are mine own!: 

Nobody was entitled to commit himself with regard to the rights and 
wrongs of the Soviet political situation unless it were taken into con- 
sideration that Russia had passed through six successive years of war 
and that the war regime had left her all manner of diseases. In addi- 
tion to that the whole of the Entente countries had been financing large 
armies of spies in Russia, and this country (England) was probably 
financing more spies than all the other countries put together. At this 
moment there were large quantities of stores at Reval waiting for any 
countet-revolution in Russia. These were labelled ‘American Red 
Cross.’ They were assured by people who knew that if Esthonia went 
Red the whole of these stores were going to be blown sky high. In the 
event of a counter-revolution they were to be used in assisting counter- 
revolution. If one walked about the streets in any district in places 
like Esthonia he would see British uniforms worn by almost every 
soldier. It is a fact that the Russian people could not attempt anything 


in the way of reconstruction in view of the enormous. number of 
enemies in their midst. 


fofete UN 


It is permissible to believe that this revelation of what is 
being done in the name of the American Red Cross will inter- 
est those kindly souls who are giving so generously im aid of 
the starving multitudes of Poland and Central Europe. More- 
over Mr. Purcell’s story of British and Allied intrigue against 
the Soviet Government involving an expenditure of millions of 
dollars—a story which is fully understood and accepted by 
British labour—serves to explain why the British working- 
man’s withers are unwrung by the British Government’s recent 
indignant denunciation of the Soviet Government’s attempt to 
bribe the Daily Herald. I am, etc. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L. Piccotr SmitH. 
POH ERY 


THESE RIVER-FOLK. 


When birds sing double notes 
From bursting throats 

And river sunset bleeds 
Over the reeds, 


When the whispering winds brush 
The face of the hush 

And comes the lumbering bat 
On the river flat, 


These river-folk should cast 
Out hearts harassed 

By the long sorrow of days, 
And look in amaze 


Upon the pageant of sun 
And emerging moon, 
Upon infinity, 
On vanity. 


These river-folk, ah no! 
On them also 
Are the feet of the hours of dust 
And the fingers of lust. 
Epwarp SAPIR. 


TELEMACHUS MUSES. 


Low in the vale 

The haze is hanging; 
Green-bright the ocean 

Glints and sinks; 

With undimmed eyes 

I guess on the mountain 

The ghost of the storm-cloud, 
The wraith of the rain. 


Down from his crags 
The old Ulysses— 
Young with the fever 
Of age in his blood— 
Calls his kings 

To the rotten galley; 
The madmen follow, 
The madman leads. 


Dreams are theirs 

Of a far adventure; 

New Circe’s island 

And Cyclops’s cave; 

They have seen death striding 
Across their winters; 

The flame within them 
Gutters and leaps. 


Silent, they pass 
To the dun-sailed ships, 
Bent, white-bearded, 
With unfleshed arms: 
They seek more life, 
But the deep will take them 
With storm-clouds rising, 
With rain and wind. 
MAXWELL ANDERSON. 
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A FULL week had gone by before I passed the spot in 
Wall Street where the disaster took place. The morn- 
ing was as tranquil and beautiful as even a Californian 
could have wished. The flowing crowds which filled 
all the down-town district at that hour, just be- 
fore nine o'clock in the morning, were as tranquil as 
the day, notwithstanding their rapid passing from point to 
point. At the end of the street, old Trinity and its ceme- 
tery confronted the scene with an infinite irony. That 
ancient church confronts this powder-magazine of the 
world, which is Wall Street, with the stony complacency 
of a cowled saint. Here is the grimly-humorous embodi- 
ment of America’s reaction to the world crisis. That old 
cemetery where every gravestone covers a realty-value 
sufficient to capitalize the comfort of an American family 
in perpetuity, hits us off to perfection as a people. What 


other answer have we to Wall Street than the graves of | 


our fathers, surmounted by the cross and the flag? To 
all but a few Americans there seems to be no incongruity 
whatever between the church and the national bann+r on 
the one hand, and the ordinary life of Wall Street on the 
other. 


No one feels the overwhelming stupidity of our com- 
placency, answering the daily catastrophe of Wall Street 
itself with these effigies and inscriptions that lie over 
buried virtues. This is the epitome of the American 
paradox, America the most explosive and the most reac- 
tionary force in the world to-day. That church and ceme- 
tery proclaim our dullness towards incongruities on a 
large scale. We think piously of the dust beneath these 
often undecipherable stones in the churchyard of Trinity, 
but it is not dust, it is an explosive more powerful even 
than UNG wl 


THE tragedy of America is open to anyone who can read 
the humour of that cemetery. It was those graves that 
set off the “bomb” in Wall Street the other day, whether 
the explosion was a carefully-concealed commercial acci- 
dent, or the deliberate plot of some unbalanced victim of 
our unbalanced social order. Were the values in these 
graves—the real values as well as the moral values—the 
possession of the American people, and did all those vast 
contiguous values belong to the millions of the city and 
the nation, there would be no such vast incongruity 
to stir the Gargantuan laughter of the earth. In Trinity 
churchyard, sitting on a Puritan epitaph and looking down 
Wall Street, one can understand how it is that America 
can meet the present world crisis and her own tremendous 
responsibility toward it, with a Harding and a Cox! 


Arter looking through a book—now nearly forgotten— 
which records the literary and artistic events of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, I am experiencing Emer- 
son’s “feeling of longevity.” Can a dozen years have 
made such a difference? It is true that as one grows 
older, months seem added to the years that are past, and 
many more than seven days are counted to the weeks. 
Ten years ago I had no such feeling. I well remember, 
at least ten years ago it was, picking up the “Maclise 
Gallery” and delighting myself in its sketches of the men 
of letters who were so much at the same time men of the 
world, connected with the group called “the Fraserians.” 
Many of them were living in the days when I was a boy, 
and Fraser's Magazine was next in importance to the 
Bible in my father’s house. The Fraserians!—their roster 
includes Carlyle, Thackeray, Froude, Maginn, William 
Allingham, in short, almost every British writer of conse- 
quence who lived past the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Yet the modern world has gotten so far away from 
them and their mode that one can hardly think of. their 
flourishing but a generation or so ago. The bookseller 
from whom I have just now purchased a copy of the 
“Gallery” told me that it was a rare book and would be 
very hard to find in a few years. He might have been 
speaking of a folio of Shakespeare’s plays. 
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THERE are portraits of Goethe, Washington Irving, Cozio, 
Louis Eustache Ude, the famous cook, “Gil Blas of the 
kitchen,’ styled by Fraser “the first author of the day.” 
It was Ude who, on hearing of the death of his former 
employer, the Duke of York, said: “Ah, mon pauvre 
Duc! how moche you will miss me vere you are gone!” 
Maclise’s portrait of Talleyrand is a piece of sublime 
caricature, and Bates’s critical chapter on the French 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James is the most vivaci- 
ous bit about him that I have ever read, and records a 
couple of quips worth reviving. Perhaps his best is the 
monosyllabic “Déja?” to the friend who in sickness told 
him he was experiencing the tortures of hell. In his quar- 
rel with Fouché, on the latter saying: “You need not 
triumph in your rank; under a usurpation, the greatest 
scoundrel may be prime minister if he pleases.”—“How 
fortunate,” was the caustic reply, “that you condescended 
to be Minister of Police!” When he met the Duc de 
Montmorency at the same party with M. de Rothschild, 
after the latter had been ennobled by the Emperor of 
Austria, Talleyrand seized the opportunity to  pre- 
sent “M. le prémier baron juif a@ M. le prémier baron 
chrétien.’ Then there is a chapter on Béranger with a 
charming portrait by Maclise, reminding one that in the 
bad old times when literature had friends, some English- 
men knew what Sainte-Beuve and Chateaubriand had 
found to say of France’s greatest national poet. It is the 
abundant evidence of the internationalism that existed 
then in English literary circles, which makes this work 
~seem to belong so sheerly to another age. 


Here are Scott, Galt, and Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd; 
Bulwer Lytton, Coleridge, Godwin, Lamb, Father Prout, 
Moore, Lalor Shiel and Henry C. O’Brien—Fraserians 
all! The much discussed Maclise portrait of Goethe re- 
minds me of Thackeray’s letter to G. H. Lewes, recording 
how greatly Goethe was interested in those “admirable 
portraits,’ though “the ghastly caricature of R. [Samuel 
Rogers, author of ‘The Pleasures of Memory’] made 
him shut up the book and put it away in anger,” for as 
the veteran said with natural horror, “they would make 
me look like that.” Maclise certainly did not spare poor 
Rogers, and later he did not spare Goethe. Nothing, how- 
ever, that Maclise did in the way of caricature of Goethe 
could exceed Bates’s famous passage on “Faust.” He said, 
““Faust’ is a work of supreme genius, and consequently 
possesses in a superlative degree, quite apart from its 
mere objective and exoteric form, that invariable and 
critical characteristic of all works of genius, by virtue of 
which they become interfused with, and reciprocated by 
the various idiosyncrasies, mental and moral, to which 
they gain access, in such manner that, imparting and 
deriving, informing and informed, generating and ac- 
quiring new life, their assimilation with the receptive 
soul and intellect becomes so complete, that the mutual 
agencies and relations of these with them are thenceforth 
and evermore indissoluble and indiscriminable.” Some one 
said, “No wonder Goethe died after that.” 


THEN there is Sydney Smith. Heavens! but he was a 
lively parson. Referring to Archdeacon Singleton he 
wrote, “I was at school and college with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury; fifty-three years ago, he knocked me down 
with a chess-board for checkmating him, and now he is 
attempting to take away my patronage!” It is said that 
the reverend gentleman realized his own description of 
a country curate—‘the poor workingman of God—a 
learned man in a hovel, good and patient—the first and 
poorest pauper of the hamlet, yet showing in the midst 
of worldly misery he has the heart of a gentleman, the 
spirit of a Christian, and the kindness of a pastor.” 
When he heard that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
had some difficulty in procuring a wooden floor for the 
cathedral, Smith said that if they would only lay their 
heads together the difficulty would be quickly solved. He 
studied medicine, and the knowledge of it was of great 
service to him in his practice of ministering to the souls 
of the country-folk. 


' thought, should be tall: 


Tus portly man of nimble wit was considered by Mac- 
aulay to be “a great reasoner.” Everett said of him, “If 
he had not been known as the wittiest man of his day, 
he would have been accounted one of the wisest.” Of a 
group of ladies he said, “They were all so beautiful, that 
Paris could not have decided between them, but would 
have cut his apple into slices.’ He loved to chaff the 
superior clergy. “A Bishop,” said he, “should be a grave, 
elderly man, full of Greek, with sound views of the middle 
voice, and the preter-pluperfect tense.’ Archbishops, he 
“They ought not to take them 
under six feet, without their shoes and wigs.’ He heard 
that Lord Liverpool meant to elevate Kaye, the Bishop 
of London, if the see of Canterbury had become vacant 
in his time: “The Church could not last twenty years 
with such a little man,” quoth he; for, as he once re- 
marked, he had “but one illusion left, and that was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.” To a young lady who sat 
next him at table he whispered, “You are afraid of me, 
you are crumbling your bread. I do it when I sit by the 
Bishop of London, and with both hands when I sit by the 
Archbishop.” The “upper parsons,’ he would complain, 
“live vindictively, and evince their aversion to a Whig 
ministry by an improved health. The Bishop of has 
had the rancour to recover after three paralytic strokes, 
and the Dean of to be vigorous at eighty-two; and yet 
these are men who are called Christians!” 


SypNEY SmitTH’s description of himself at over three- 
score years and ten is certainly worth quoting: “I am 
seventy-four years of age; and being Canon of St. Paul’s 
in London, and rector of a parish in the country, my time 
is equally divided between town and country. I am living 
among the best society in the metropolis; am at ease in 
my circumstances; in tolerable health; a mild Whig; a 
tolerating Churchman; and much given to talking, laugh- 
ing and noise. I dine with the rich in London, and physic 
the poor in the country; passing from the sauce of Dives 
to the sores of Lazarus. I am, upon the whole, a happy 
man; have found the world an entertaining world, and 
am heartily thankful to Providence for the part allotted 
to me in it.” 


To those who are interested in the literature, and above 
all, in the life of the nineteenth century, this is probably 
an indispensable book; and now I am told it is in the 
list of rarities—yet the copy I have was published in 
London by Chatto and Windus in 1883. Is it a reflection 
upon the culture of men of letters in our day that this 
book is so little known? Perhaps our literary men are 
oppressed by the same sense of remoteness that I have 
been experiencing; perhaps the work speaks too plainly 
of a past that can not be revived, of a period which gave 
to the world a promise that its posterity could not fulfil. 
There is no group to take the place of the Fraserians; 
with their passing, a brilliant epoch in English letters 
came to an end. But if it can not be recalled, it can at 
least be profitably and happily contemplated in its intimate 
history; and anyone who is lucky enough to have the 
eighty-four portraits of the Maclise Gallery has material 
to’ provide him with many a delightful hour. 
JoURNEYMAN. 


BOOKS. 
CREEL TO THE UTTERMOST. 


“How WE ADVERTISED AMERICA” is the not inappro- 
priate title of George Creel’s story of the life and work 
of the late Committee on Public Information, of which 
he was the head. The Committee’s object, Mr. Creel 
asserts, was “to sell the war,’ and he and his col- 
leagues set about it with terrific energy, marvellous 
ability, unerring judgment, and an unswerving moral 
purpose that would have roused the envy of Mr. Peck- 
sniff himself. 


1“How We Advertised America.” 
per and Brothers. 


George Creel. New York: Har- 
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These are lofty attributes, but Mr. Creel modestly 
sponsors them over and again. The members of the 
Committee, he tells us, were “men of talent and genius 
and comprehension.” Again, they represented “all 
that was fine and ardent in the civilian population.” 
Their work was “a bit of press agenting that money 
could not buy.” Theirs is “a record of stainless pa- 
triotism and unspotted Americanism,” and again “the 
record stands unparalleled for honesty, accuracy and 
high purpose.” “Genius,” “enthusiasm that had the 
carry of a bullet,” “success without a single blunder,” 
these are characteristic qualities of Mr. Creel’s agents 
and assistants. Such praise bourgeons through over 450 
pages of the book, so that even the most cynical reader 
must be convinced that Mr. Creel, as Tody Hamilton 
would say, had got together the most stupendous ag- 
gregation of world beaters since the days of Mr. 
Barnum. 

Not only from Mr. Creel’s own words, but from 
external evidence, we believe the Committee delivered 
the goods with great success. It poured out some 75,- 
000,000 copies of various patriotic publications, it 
showed scores of thousands of feet of films, and there 
were 755,000 speeches delivered by Mr. Creel’s Four 
Minute Men (“an organization that will live in history 
by reason of its originality and effectiveness.”’?) When- 
ever Mr. Wilson uncorked one of his may-I-nots the 
Creel bureau siphoned it instantly to every corner of 
the earth, and even the most remote folk living far up 
the Yangtze or in some South Sea islet or under the 
shadow of the Andes could not escape the tidings that 
the Great White Father was on the warpath for hu- 
manity and would not stop until he had righteousness 
enthroned everywhere for all time. It was, as Mr. 
Creel says, a great adventure in advertising, though 
somehow we can not think of those 755,000 speeches, 
over 3,000,000 minutes of oratorical hundred-per-cent- 
ism, without a distinct sensation of sinking in the 
ventral regions. 

At any rate, the Creel bureau sold America on the 
war, and it sold Europe so thoroughly on Mr. Wilson 
that when he went abroad the whole European popula- 
tion—excepting certain perverted Russians—looked 
upon him as a modern King Arthur, with some of the 
interesting qualities of Lancelot as well. 

Right here, if the suggestion be not impious, is where 
we think Mr. Creel made a tragic mistake. If, while 
he was so efficiently selling Mr. Wilson to Europe, 
he had estabished a reciprocal bureau to gather ele- 
mentary information about Europe and get it to Mr. 
Wilson, he might have saved his chief much subse- 
quent humiliation and the peoples of Europe consid- 
erable turmoil and starvation. Mr. Wilson might not 
then have gone abroad ignorant of the main currents 
of Allied intrigue, and even without suspicion, as he 
has told us, of the wholly unidealistic secret treaties 
which were to form the basis of the peace. “God is 
very wise; he never appears in public,” remarked a 
cynical Italian diplomat in Washington, a few days 
before the triumphant Wilsonian departure. Perhaps 
even the indomitable Mr. Creel could not have saved 
Mr. Wilson and Versailles too, particularly as Mr. 
Creel diagnoses the trouble with the treaty as merely 
“a failure in advertising.” His committee was pretty 
well dismantled by the time the open covenants were 
being secretly arrived at in Versailles, 

There is an interesting intimation by the author that 
the final blow against German moral was given by 
the Committee on Public Information. “The Germans 
were not whipped by man-power alone. . . . In 1870, 
even after Sedan, without an army, food or muni- 
tions, the French fought on.” The Wilson speeches 


were the most effective weapon against Kaiserism, he 
declares. On the other hand, both the Kaiser and 
General von Hoffman have given interviews in ex- 
planation of the disintegration of German moral, in 
which neither mentions the Creel committee, but they 
give the credit to propaganda from Russia, where the 
people had overthrown, not only their political lords, 
but the lords of land and industry as well, and took 
such a perverted pleasure in their anarchic state that 
they compellingly invited the Germans to do likewise. 
Surely the Kaiser and General von Hoffman owe an 
apology to Mr. Creel. 

When the Creel Committee was organized it ap- 
pears that its agents had to meet a fully functioning 
anti-American propaganda subsidized by Germany in 
every country. In each case this lying propaganda 


was completely routed, not by counter propaganda, for. 


Mr. Creel never indulged in such Hunnish stuff, but 
by truth telling. He gives us a little story of the battle 
between truth and propaganda in the different coun- 
tries, and generally speaking the effect is elevating 
and enjoyable, particularly the last chapter of the 
mighty war for the goodwill of Spain, where truth 
triumphs and a couple of visiting German princes are 
found dancing obliviously in public to patriotic Amer- 
ican jazz music forwarded from Washington. That 
was putting one over for our money! 

The Mexican case was particularly stubborn. The 
lying Germans had actually been spreading the idea 
there that our Mexican War was “a cold-blooded, evil 
conquest,” and we suspect they may have been using 
material gathered from contemporary speeches on the 
war by a congressman named Abraham Lincoln, who 
eventually came to a violent end. They also put out 
animadversions against our holy war against Spain, 
which they declared gave us an appetite for imperial- 
ism, and, Mr. Creel tells us, they exaggerated our 
lynchings, which seems somewhat supererogatory. 
This sort of.stuff they were getting over in subsidized 
newspapers. Of course our truthtellers could not 
corrupt newspapers in the German fashion, but a 
Liberty Truth Committee was formed among repre- 
sentative Americans to “obtain advertising appropria- 
tions from American business concerns for the legi- 
timate encouragement of newspapers and other pub- 
lications which supported our cause,’ and the Adver- 


tising Section of the Committee “bought and used 


” 


freely advertising space,” so that the corrupting Ger- 
man influence was countered in a wholly moral and 
legal manner. Unquestionably Mr. Creel was the Sir 
Galahad of the war. 

Mr. Creel devotes considerable attention to attacks 
levelled upon his committee by congressmen and others. 
He declares that every single charge was made “by 
persons who were in absolute ignorance of what we 
were doing.” Criticism of the Committee, it seems, 
usually gave aid and comfort to the enemy, and we 
get the impression that those who picked on the de- 
voted band of Creelers were really attacking The Flag. 
On page fifty-six Mr. Creel hints at a defect in the 
fundamental scheme of things because one of his con- 
gressional detractors was not summarily shot. To an 
editor who questioned the strict authenticity of some 
of the official news stories, Mr. Creel wrote: “When 
men are going forth to fight and die, surely it is not 
a time for those who remain at home in ease and safety 
to wax angry over things that, even if true, are essen- 
tially trivial.” The stay-at-homes seemed mightily to 
irritate Mr. Creel. Of a complaining delegation of 
newspaper men he says: “The men standing before 
me, every one healthy, husky and of military age, were 
holding down their peace-time jobs, while others sailed 
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across the sea to offer their lives on the altar of 
American ideals.” 

This passionate solicitude of Mr. Creel’s is wholly 
impersonal and unselfish, for we can assure apprehen- 
sive readers that Mr. Creel was not killed even once 
during the war and he eventually returned from his 
long service on the publicity front wholly unscathed. 

Even the dullest reader of this story of the press 
agent for militant righteousness must be convinced 
that the writer is a Big Bertha among advertising 
evangelists. Obviously Mr. Creel had a bully time, 
at a net cost to us, he assures us, of less than $5,000,- 
000. The book will be of interest to students of ethics, 
press-agenting and psychoanalysis. 

T.McN. 


THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY. 


THE short story has been America’s one triumphant 
achievement in imaginative literature, and we have taken 
it seriously home to our bosoms and our business. It has 
been praised and exploited and all but exhausted. It has 
had an immense vogue, and has come in for a considerable 
amount of solid study. Its history has been traced, its 
methods minutely defined, its more striking examples col- 
lected. Even now current short stories are being rever- 
ently culled for lasting preservation in book form; and 
popular all-story magazines have multiplied. So another 
collection, under the title “The Great American Short 
Stories” * would seem but one collection the more if it were 
not for the distinguished name of its compiler, William 
Dean Howells. 

But this book is more than an assemblage; it is a unity; 
and the stories, many of them familiar, gain immensely 
by their aggregation. They offer, thus assembled, an 
ample and many-sided picture of American life; and 
through them the short story appears as a precious means 
of recording transient aspects of a rapidly changing and 
heterogeneous national growth. Most of the stories are 
chosen from a single broad period, reaching from the 
Civil War onward through the ’nineties, with a few scat- 
tering examples chosen from more recent years. They 
cover a wide range even in so simple a matter as geo- 
graphy, touching New England farms and pastures in the 
plain tales of Sara Orne Jewett, Mary Wilkins Freeman, 
and Alice Brown; Middle-Western town life in Henry 
Fuller, George Ade, and Edith Wyatt; the mining 
frontier in Bret Harte and Mark Twain, the older New 
Orleans in Cable. In Ambrose Bierce’s “Occurrence at 
Owl Creek Bridge,” and again and quite otherwise in 
Hamlin Garland’s “Return of the Private,” the Civil War 
background is projected. There are studies of a mixed 
contemporary urban life like Virginia Tracy’s story of 
stage-folk, “The Lotus-Eaters.” ‘My Double and How 
He Undid Me” is a basic piece of American social satire 
which has its trenchancy not only for the period in which 
Hale wrote, but for our still dominant tendency toward 
an empty social routine. James’s “Passionate Pilgrim” 
leaves the American shore, but it gives the sum of that 
nostalgia for England which has so often entered Amer- 
ican feeling. 

Perhaps the finest pieces in the collection and the most 
characteristic are Harriet Prescott Spofford’s “Circum- 
stance” and Theodore Dreiser’s “Lost Phoebe.” Few of 
the other stories have so rich a material as these two; but 
most of them share the effect of naturalness, of a ready 
transmission of the life which they handle. They show 
almost literal portrayals of local types, close records of 
speech, ways of living, vivid glimpses of landscape and the 
look of towns; and in their untrammelled movement they 
are leagues away from the contemporary effort of the 
short story with its heightened and sophisticated con- 
sciousness of technique. Some of them, like Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s “Traveller in Tahiti” or Edith 


1“The Great American Short Stories.” Compiled and edited with 
an introduction by William Dean Howells. New York: Boni and 
Liveright. 
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Wyatt’s “A Failure,’ seem never to have heard that’ the 
short story should be a solid orbicular mass, simplified 
and dramatic. These are scarcely more than sketches; 
they ramble. There are others which are only casual 
tales, mere accounts of what happened, with no conscious 
heightening of climactic values. Even such complex nar- 
rations as “The Passionate Pilgrim’ have an ease and 
amplitude which permit far deeper impressions than can 
be gained from the clipped, assured economy of latter- 
day methods. 

But these methods are honourably represented. For 
full measure and because of personal preferences Mr. 
Howells has included two stories which approach the 
contemporary type. Mrs. Gilman’s “Yellow Wall Paper” 
is one of the best available examples of the compact tale 
of terror with which American writers are so adept; but 
the final lines of the story make of it the tour de force, 
the adroit fiction rather than the true record. Mrs. 
Wharton’s “Mission of Jane,” with its careful drawing 
and excellent narrative workmanship, is good of its kind; 
but it fails also, as so many of our recent stories fail, 
because of too narrowly absorbed an interest in prepared 
effects, and the loss in human values is essential. The 
deeper concern with experience is perfectly shown in 
Bierce’s “Occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge,’ and the 
difference is the more apparent because Bierce’s story 
has precisely that taut hold of events and highly focused 
completion which later writers, have been so anxious to 
achieve. 

This collection of Mr. Howells’s brings us up short be- 
fore the question of what the American short story may 
become, whether it is to keep freely and closely to the 
substance of our life, as the bulk of these stories has 
kept, or whether it is to become a literary exercise, go- 
ing the way of all decadence into an emphasis upon form. 
This anthology has something of the perfection of a 
classic; it may indeed be the summary of a period. It 
seems possible that the true time for the production of 
brief narratives is fairly past, because the kind of highly 
differentiated, rapidly altering life which could demand 
brief and instant record is past or is passing. We in 
America, are undoubtedly becoming more conscious of 
identities; we may be creating that closer social fabric 
which seems to make possible the wider spaces of the 
novel. Still, in small ways, if not because of the develop- 
ment of a continent, there will always be aspects of life 
which call for brief expression. In serious production 
we may not achieve another era of the short story, but 
short stories will continue to be written; and their 
writers may very well take a look at this book, with its 
soundly native material and integrity of approach. Only 
two or three of the collection can by any stretch be called 
great, but they cleave a way and accomplish a measurable 
result. 

Constance Mayriztp Rourke. 


A PROPHET WITHIN THE LAW. 
A FOREIGN visitor who came to America after reading 
Professor Erskine’s “Democracy and Ideals” might in a 
very short time begin to wonder whether he had not dis- 
embarked too soon. He would have learned from the 
Professor that the Americans are a people who have 
broken with the past; yet he might hear more talk about 
pedigrees in America than he had ever heard in his life 
before—pedigrees that stretch away back beyond the 
“Mayflower” even to the Dark Ages. Professor Erskine 
would also have told him that the American conceives of 
liberty as “the opportunity to experiment”; but he would 
be somewhat surprised to find—at least in the cities—an 
uncommonly docile and uniformitarian people who, be- 
cause they believe all men. equal, think that all men should 
toe the same line, and who are not at all disposed to be 
over-tolerant of experiments in certain kinds of thought. 
And other disparities between the Professor’s account 
and the actual state of the case he would in due time dis- 


1“Democracy and Ideals.” John Erskine. New York: George H. 
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cover. But if the visitor were an Englishman, he might 
presently recall Kipling’s lines— 


If England were what England seems 
And not the England of our dreams, 
How quick we’d chuck her! But she ain’t— 


(1 think that is how the jingle runs)—and he would 
understand that Professor Erskine was speaking not of 
America as she reveals herself to the casual and curious 
eye of the tourist but of a subcutaneous America—an 
America still in the making and only to be seen and under- 
stood by the eye of love. 

Professor Erskine’s book is bound to suffer from its 
hopelessly hackneyed title; and that is a great pity, for it 
is abundantly worth reading. The author has looked 
about him with sympathy and understanding; and he has 
pondered in his heart over the things he has seen. Here 
he tells them lucidly and persuasively; and in passing one 
may be permitted to add that his way of telling them is 
an unusually good example of how the English language 
should be written. And if any one would blunt the point 
of this acknowledgement by saying that Mr. Erskine is a 
professor of English, the answer is (alas!) that not every 
professor of English writes good English. Nevertheless, 
there is a certain elusiveness about the book as a whole. 
Somehow or another, it does not seem to bring us out 
where it promises to. 

It was Dr. George Adam Smith, I think, who very 
aptly described the Book of Malachi as “prophecy within 
the law’; and the phrase recurs to one’s mind as a 
tolerably precise description of Mr. Erskine’s book. For 
there is a certain orthodoxy in the writer’s mind which 
will not let him go. It is true that a discerning University 
Trustee might label him a dangerous radical when he 
begins to talk about universities. But for the rest, certain 
clinging pieties seemingly embarrass his mind. For in- 
stance, it would appear that he has not, with all his gen- 
erous insight into other things, been able to exercise it 
toward the Socialist party so far as to understand the real 
motive of their opposition to the war. And when he asks 
with reference to the burning of captured French flags 
and the sinking of the German fleet: “But did any Ger- 
man express any regret that his country’s faith was once 
more in question?” his critical faculty seems to be sadly 
at fault. For it would require something like omniscience 
to know what every one of sixty or seventy millions of 
people felt about these things. And after all, Dr. Erskine 
should know by this time that there have been a good 
many German critics of German faithlessness. These cur- 
ious intolerances stand out the more abruptly by reason of 
the general temper of liberality and discrimination which 
marks the book as a whole, and can only be ascribed to 
the drag of an orthodoxy upon which Dr. Erskine’s mind 
has not yet exercised its full measure of criticism. 

And yet after saying this, one feels a misgiving lest 
one’s complaint be not after all unduly heavy. For there 
is in the book so much that is frank, liberal, forthright 
and outspoken that one should hesitate to say a word 
that might lose it a single reader. For the book has it 
in it to do for its readers the most fruitful service pos- 
sible in these bewildering times. It might and should 
start them thinking. And it would, moreover, set them 
thinking on pretty sound lines. For whatever Dr. 
Erskine’s political orthodoxies may be, he does see quite 
clearly that no institution or tradition is worth much that 
fails to minister to life. When he reduces what is in- 
volved in democracy to this simple formula: “To be 
good neighbours and to study life together,” one is alto- 
gether grateful to him. For it may start the question in 
some minds what on earth the Presidential Election or 
Mr. Palmer or the National Security League has to do 
with this kind of democracy. And when he pleads for the 
free, open university growing out of the soil, one recog- 
nizes the authentic touch of one who has a feeling for the 
realities of life. Life is to-day so cumbered by organized 
unreality on every side that it is well for us to be re- 
minded and recalled to those primitive simplicities upon 
which life still must rest. On his way, Professor Erskine 


pricks a good many bubbles which will get him into 
trouble with the sentimentalists. He has a candid eye for 
the weaknesses and dangers of the American democracy ; 
and that predisposes us in favour of his estimates of 
its possibilities. Yet somehow—the impression refuses to 
state itself very definitely—the voice of the prophet is 
muffled. He is still “within the law.” He is a pleader 
for “more life and fuller’; but one has the feeling that 
Professor Erskine has not come up to the question 
whether this more abundant life can be liberated and 
housed within the framework of existing institutions. 
However, he is bound to raise that question in the minds of 
others; and that is all to the good. 
RIcHARD RoBERTS. 


ADVANCING TO WHAT? 
Berore I came to the book itself, I had opportunity to 


read some of the reviews of Mr. Norman Hapgood’s new _ 


volume, “The Advancing Hour.’* For the most part 
these were so favourable that I looked forward rather 
eagerly to the reading. I must confess, however, that I 
read the book itself with growing irritation, and when I 
had finished it and looked back to the dedication, “To 
The Youth Of America,’ anger was not unmixed with 
astonishment. I am one of the youth of America, and 
presumably to people of my age—anywhere under thirty— 
the book was dedicated. But I can not see why. Outside 
of an excellent chapter on the co-operative movement, 
the volume is chiefly pious platitude, amiable advice to 
business men not to make fools of themselves in a time of 
rapid social change like the present—as they assuredly 
will anyway. Where the youth of America comes in it 
is difficult to see. Mr. Gary, Mr. Davison, the stolid old 
members sitting reading the papers behind the Fiith 
Avenue windows of the Union League Club, might read 
it with some profit, and I hope they will. But the youth 
of America that cares about anything more than a new 
car or a pretty girl does not need to be told that trade 
and intercourse are our only rational method of dealing 
with Soviet Russia, that in a time of revolution “the 
closed mind, the angry temper, is mere obstruction,” that 
free speech should be restored and that it is dull to follow 
the hysteria of the mob, that there was a lot of propa- 
ganda during the war, that narrow nationalism should be 
eschewed and that a parallel opposition to the League of 
Nations formerly existed towards the federation of the 
thirteen original colonies, that if we had a few more men 
like Mr. Brandeis on the Supreme Court there would be 
no class-war, and that as soon as there is an honestly 
progressive party in this country one should join it, even 
if one did not subscribe to all its tenets. The youth of 
America is bad enough, Heaven knows, but it is not quite 
so bad as that—nor so timid. 

One wonders if Mr. Hapgood has talked to any of those 
people to whom he dedicates his book, at least if he has 
talked to them quite frankly since the war. If he had 
he might discover several things: first, that as a result of 
the way their idealism and youthful energy were cheated 
and laughed at by those that run the respective govern- 
ments in question, they have no use whatsoever for poli- 
ticians or office-seekers or office-holders; second, that they 
now believe not a word about the ostensible aims for 
which the war was waged; third, that they are not afraid 
of Russia, sovietism, or any other form of economic new 
deal, are, in fact rather cynically indifferent to it one way 
or the other; that their universal attitude towards Presi- 
dent Wilson is simply contempt, tempered only by pity for 
his illness; that they feel the whole national environment, 
and rightly so feel it, as inimical to a new renaissance in 
art or literature or social life; that they resent bitterly 
the domination of women, and men like women, who set 
the moral standards of America and who seem to have 
only one object, namely, to take all the joy out of life; 
that they would gladly do hard work for America, would 
like nothing better than to believe in their native land, if 


1“The Advancing Hour.” 
Liveright. 
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they were given but half a chance; and that, not being 
given that chance, they cynically set to work to make 
money by extolling the virtues of peruna, rubber-heels, 
and automobile tires, secretly hoping they can make 
enough money to snatch a month or two off in Paris or 
Havana, free from the too conjugal or maternal eye. 

All this perhaps is not pretty, or amiable, or nice. But 
it happens to be true. And what else can Mr. Hapgood 
expect? It was. his generation, not ours, that got us 
into the war, and seemingly, if it can, will get us into 
several more. It was his generation, not ours, that told 
us to believe in President Wilson and the divine necessity 
of crushing German militarism. It was his generation, 
not ours, that has allowed America to become, instead of 
one of the civilized countries of the world—as with our 
natural resources we might be the first and the gayestthe 
dullest, the stupidest, and the most barbarously hypo- 
critical of all of them.’ It was his generation, not ours, 
that educated us and brought us up and gave us certain 
hopes and aspirations—only to bury them all in a slimy 
commercialism and an even slimier evangelicalism. And 
now we are told that we ought to be reasonable and hope- 
ful and optimistic! We are nothing of the kind. We are 
cynical, and hateful, and rebellious, and materialistic. The 
only book that would interest us would be a book ex- 
plaining why we should stay in America, when we have 
made enough money to get out. 

And that book would interest us. For at bottom, I 
believe, the youth of America is fundamentally more 
patriotic, even with a touch of parochialism, than is the 
generation Mr. Hapgood represents. It believes and cares 
for America really more than he does because it has 
ceased to have his illusions about it. And it expects 
nothing—this generation or perhaps the next. Expecting 
nothing for itself, it is willing, in the classic words of a 
former Attorney-General, to “keep its mouth shut and 
obey the law” (the tribal law as well as the others). It 
waits for leaders. When they come, it will put its energy 
and frustrated idealism behind them. But those leaders 
will not be part of the tradition of tepid good will which 
Mr. Hapgood represents. They will not be afraid of 
Russia, or the Supreme Court, or the Republican party, 
Oratnel We Cy TT. U: 


Harortp STEARNS. 


Pi tR’ PAN’ HISTORY. 

A sort of Peter Pan theory of history is exemplified by 
Dr. Paul L. Haworth in his new book, “The United States 
in Our Own Times’”* which purports to cover American 
development from the end of the Civil War up to April, 
1920. That is to say, Dr. Haworth believes in fairies. 
Thus we find that the recent war was caused by a bad 
fairy called the Kaiser, who for many years had been 
building up a vast conspiracy against “civilization.” Dr. 
Haworth devotes over a hundred pages, one-fifth of his 
volume, to the war, but of the half-century of commercial, 
imperial and political intrigue that formed its roots, he 
makes no mention whatever, apparently assuming that his 
bad-fairy explanation is historically satisfactory. 

And now that the war is over, it appears that all the 
Kaiser’s malevolent efforts have been assumed by another 
bad fairy called Bolshevism. “The programme of bol- 
shevism gave the whole world reason for apprehension,” 
says the author, but if he knows what that programme is, 
he discreetly withholds it from his readers. Attempts 
were actually made, so he informs us, to inaugurate bol- 
shevist rule in the United States: 


The most serious effort [he writes] was made in the city 
of Seattle, but its courageous mayor acted so vigorously as 
quickly to suppress the agitation. Towards the end of 
1919 the Department of Justice made public the fact that a 
conspiracy had actually been formed to overturn the Govern- 
ment and set up one on the bolshevist model, but the con- 
spirators were chiefly foreigners and the movement had no 
chance of success. A campaign to rid the country of unde- 
sirable aliens resulted in the deportation of many of the 
leaders. 


1“The United States in Our Own Times, 1865-1920.’ 
Haworth, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Paul L. 


Apparently Dr. Haworth confuses the taradiddles of 
elected nincompoops with the authentic material of his- 
tory. He might be forgiven a belief in fairies, but it is 
impossible to take seriously a writer who puts any 
credence in the political buffoonery of such men as Ole 
Hanson or Attorney General Palmer. 

One may safely suppose that no informed person will 
dispute that in America we have been brought to our 
present state of beatitude chiefly through a combination 
of economic developments, including vast improvements 
in the technique of production, transportation and com- 
munication, the industrial revolution, the narrowing con- 
trol of industry and natural resources, the invisible 
government of the usurers and the disappearance of free 
land. Of one result of these converging causes, the rush 
of population to the cities, Dr. Haworth says: 

The tendency to rural depopulation was so pronounced that 
a movement was formed to counteract it, the slogan being 
“Back to the farm!’ President Roosevelt was one of the 
promoters of this movement, and he appointed a special 
Country Life Commission to investigate rural needs. ... The 
movement to the cities is, however, not yet checked. 

It is difficult to be patient with a historian who can 
dismiss one of the vital tragedies of American life with 
such irrelevant trivialities. Page after page of this book 
is devoted to minute details of the quadrennial stage- 
battles between Democratic Tweedledees and Republican 
Tweedledums, but there is only rare and cursory mention 
of the vital economic forces that have shaped our his- 
torical development. Yet in his preface Dr. Haworth 
actually makes a sort of apology for not sticking more 
exclusively to the political mummery. “I have devoted a 
large share of space,” he says, “to social and industrial 
questions, but after all I have been on my guard against 
swinging too far in this direction.” 

In sum, the author lives in a world peopled by the boro- 
goves and mome raths of sentimental journalism. His 
book deserves no serious consideration, save in so far as 
it may be used to befuddle the minds of our children. 

Harotp KEtLiock. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


In no recent book has the American Negro’s problem been 
more sympathetically treated than in Mary White Ovington’s 
“The Shadow.”? Miss Ovington’s sympathy springs from a 
thorough knowledge and understanding of her subject and is 
free alike from sentimentality or condescension. She is one 
of the first white authors to write of coloured people natural- 
ly—one might almost say casually—for the reason that they 
are to her primarily people and coloured only incidentally. 
She succeeds throughout in treating them as individuals rather 
than as racial types and does so with a simple and unself- 
conscious realism. This is, perhaps, the most distinctive and 
refreshing contribution she makes and it will greatly rejoice 
all those who have floundered about in the morass of vul- 
garity, prejudice, slap-stick humour and conyentional senti- 
ment which makes up the stock-in-trade of the usual writer 
of Negro fiction. M. G. 


“AMERICAN Wortp Poricies” is a pretentious title for Dr. 
David Jayne Hill’s book, which is merely a ponderous restate- 
ment of some of the familiar and less important arguments 
against the League of Nations. The League he describes as 
“2 small group of Great Powers so organized as to control, 
and if necessary coerce, the small States drawn within its 
circle of power,” and he makes, sufficiently clear the predatory 
character of the whole affair; but curiously enough he con- 
cludes that the United States ought to enter some such asso- 
ciation, with certain reservations purporting to keep us from 
becoming a guarantor of the imperialism of other nations, 
while giving us a free hand for our own. Dr. Hill gives the 
impression that the essential wickedness of the League can be 
removed by a few changes in phraseology. This scarcely goes 
to the root of the matter. An association of bandits will 
remain precisely that whether it is called a league of nations 
or the right arm of the Lord. Imperialist banditry is a nor- 
mal function of healthy political government, and as long as 
political government is permitted to endure, the only good 


New York: Harcourt, 


| 4“The Shadow.” 
Brace and Howe. 

2“American World Policies,” 
‘'H. Doran Company. 


Mary White Ovington. 


David Jayne Hill. New York: George 
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league of nations will be a dead league. In this category Mr. 


Wilson’s League serves very well. 
EiseKs 


Wuen the American dramatist condescends to write a play 
involving social and economic issues, he is far less likely to 
prove his point than he is to prove that Ibsen lived in vain. 
It is rare to find one of our playwrights who shares Ibsen’s 
belief that the social drama has some claim upon logical 
development, fidelity to character, and no shirking of the im- 
plications of the plot. Instead of these qualities, we are apt 
to discover stodginess, as in Winston Churchill’s “Dr. Jona- 
than,” or superficiality, as in Tarkington’s “Poldekin,” or in- 
consequence, as in “$1200 a Year,’* by Edna Ferber and New- 
man Levy. This drama, which starts out with an idea capable 
of treatment in the mood of “timely satire,” as it is labelled 
on the jacket, flaunts its obligations even as high comedy, and 
shuffles about in search of laughable situations, not always 
with success. The complications which might ensue from a 
college professor’s revolt against poor pay, and his acceptance 
of the rdle of millworker, hold the kernel of genuine comedy, 
but instead of cracking their nut, Miss Ferber and Mr. Levy 
have contented themselves with merely painting funny faces 
on the shell. eB: 


STEVENSON has been so vigorously rubbed into our literary 
consciousness that it is difficult to conceive the flavour of 
him as ever quite evaporating. In this generation, at least, 
he has survived the horrors of dissection at the hands of 
anthology-makers and motto-card merchants, and yet has 
managed—unlike the helpless Humpty-Dumpty—to put him- 
self together again. The present compilation is its own 
excuse for being, however. Stevenson wrote very much 
to the point when he discussed the craft of authorship, and 
his scattered writings on that theme gain in value by being 
brought into handy compass. If we are to have books on how 
to write, let us by all means have more of them from men 
who know how to handle a pen, and fewer from those who 
know merely how to conduct correspondence-schools on the 
subject. Stevenson’s is a textbook? without “chapter summar- 
ies” or “exercises”; he writes about a graceful art grace- 
fully. In comparing what Stevenson says about the method 
of acquiring literary facility, however, with what he occa- 
sionally says about his own work, one is tempted to the con- 
clusion that he did not always find his own medicine efficaci- 
ous. His doctrine of literary Darwinism—the evolution of 
the artist from the ape—does not keep him from fits of im- 
patience, as when he speaks of himself as “grinding along 
without a scrap of inspiration or a note of style.” It is 
not inconceivable that the rigorous discipline of making him- 
self write as other men wrote brought its moments of re- 
action. A style drilled into flexibility is apt to lose some of 
its spring. Or, since Stevenson never quite emancipated 
himself from the conviction that the writer is a somewhat 
ornamental creature, needing apology, perhaps he looked 
upon the discipline of the “sedulous ape” as a substitute for 
a rejected Calvinism. “To live by a pleasure is not a high 
calling,” he affirms. “It involves patronage, however veiled; 
it numbers the artist, however ambitious, along with dancing 
girls and billiard-markers. The artist . . . gains his live- 
lihood by pleasing others, and has parted with something of 
the sterner dignity of man.” This is surely the utterance of 
one who clings to the hope of making the creative life square 
with the views of the guid people of Edinburgh. 
eB 


Mr. Gitson GARDNER'S “New Robinson Crusoe’* purports to 
be the true story of the castaway, compiled from a recently 
discovered manuscript. Mr. Gardner’s Crusoe displays the 
incorrigible piety of the original, combined with a commend- 
able fiscal prudence and forethought. Instead of cannibals, 
the castaway finds helpful neighbours on adjoining islets, in 
the shape of a colony of political refugees from Chile. These 
persons lack the barley and rice which Crusoe has in abund- 
ance, and their islands are not nearly so fertile as his, all of 
which circumstances afford Crusoe a distinct economic ad- 
vantage which he is quick to utilize, so that in time he be- 
comes the leading citizen of the archipelago, with most of the 
other members of the population either his employees or ten- 
ants or mortgagees. In fact, he makes the cannibal-technique 


1“1200 a Year.” Edna Ferber and Newman Levy. New York: 
Doubleday, Page and Co. 

2“Learning to Write.” Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by John 
William Rogers, Jr. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

*“A New Robinson Crusoe.” Gilson Gardner. 


New York: Harcourt, 
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seem quite crude, for Crusoe, by rent, interest and profit, lives 
upon his fellow-citizens over and over again. At one time 
certain members of the local parliament threaten to pass 
measures that would materially interfere with business, but 
the great man quickly has these demagogues replaced by one 
hundred per cent Crusoans, and shortly thereafter he accepts 
the Governorship himself, rather than entrust it to some 
favourite son. The islands quickly adopt all the trimmings of 
modern civilization, including an army and navy, and Crusoe 
encourages the people’s natural pride in the military show, 
frugally noting in his diary that when considerable numbers 
of men are thus withdrawn from production, the price of 
necessities rises—and incidentally he controls necessities. 
Furthermore, he discovers that by eliminating competition in 
an industry, he can reduce wages to a point just above starva- 
tion. Taxes of course rise with the growth of the military and 
other trappings, and Crusoe observes with satisfaction: “1 
was able to use my influence as Governor to keep taxes low , 
on lands and to distribute the burden among that large and 
useful class known as labourers.” Unfortunately, the colonists 
prove ungrateful to the great man who made the islands a 
model of prosperity and law’n’order, and to our astonishment 
we find them deporting Crusoe and starting on their own 
with the abolition of special privilege of all kinds. Such 
cynical disloyalty will fill with disgust every true American 
who knows that to accept without criticism what the forces 
of privilege give and to pay without complaint what they 
demand is the ark of the covenant of liberty and democracy. 
Mr. Gardner has lived long enough in Washington, D. C., to 
be well aware of this. Once or twice in the course of reading 
this tale one begins to suspect that Mr. Gardner may be guilty 
of having ideas, but when one remembers the nature of his 
environment one realizes that such an offence would be vir- 


tually impossible. 
ime ise 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

Mr. Georce D. Herron was telling us the other day of 
the groups of university men in Italy who, convinced that 
the old order is doomed and that it is their duty to pre- 
pare and devote themselves to the building of the new 
order, are actually changing the whole spiritual atmo- 
sphere of the peninsula. These same types have appeared 
in every European country: what they are doing in 
Ireland, for example, was described in an extraordinary 
article in the Nation of 28 August. Only in this country 
the intelligentsia, lacking adequate leadership and be- 
wildered by the immensity of its tasks, remains, for all 
its fund of good will, dormant or sullen or expresses 
itself in merely personal ways or in irresponsible agita- 
tion. Meanwhile, books continue to multiply that throw 
light on the problem of the intelligentsia and how it can 
rouse itself and perform its proper function. Uniquely 
stimulating among these is “The Evolution of an Intel- 
lectual” (Alfred A. Knopf) by Mr. J. Middleton Murry, 
the editor of the Atheneum. 


Ir is a long time since any English voice has spoken to 
us quite so intimately as Mr. Murry’s. England and 
America have, in certain ways, drawn together during 
these last two generations, but hardly in their spiritual 
life: however much we have been stimulated by them, 
we have never been able to forget that Shaw and Wells, 
like their predecessors, Morris and Meredith and Butler, 
were English writers and not American also. Not since 
the days of Wordsworth and Carlyle, of Emerson and 
Whitman, have either English or American writers ex- 
pressed the whole English-speaking world. But Mr. 
Murry’s voice, muffled as it is (his writing is often 
cloudy) and addressing only a minority, comes to us like 
a voice out of our own midst. Is it because of his un- 
hesitating idealism, and because this idealism is so en- 
tirely realistic and ignores none of our own disillusions? 
Mr. Murry sees through a glass darkly, but his eyes are 
fixed upon what are to us also the essential things; his 
feeling is direct and simple; he says many of the things 
we have dimly hoped that some one would say, and he 
has said them with authority. It is just as if one of our 
own intellectuals had suddenly been endowed with a 
backbone and given us in our own terms a key to our 
problems. 
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Tue intelligentsia everywhere derives from Russia not 
only its name but the notion of its office; for Russia has 
given us the supreme example of a student class, 
consciously in exile from the customs and beliefs of a 
majority that accepts the existing order and devoted to 
the cause of supplanting this order with one that is freer 
and more disinterested. “The Russians,’ Mr. Murry 
says, “have much to teach us... . In Russia the things 
of the spirit are held in honour above all others. Be- 
cause of this the Russian soul is tormented by problems to 
which we have long been dead, and to which we need 
to be alive again.” There we meet Mr. Murry on com- 
mon ground; and his chapters on Shestov and Dostoievsky 
and “The Honesty of Russia” express many of our in- 
tuitions. Beginning there, Mr. Murry carries us along 
with him. He is at odds, as we are, with “the comfort- 
able literature of our youth,” and his sense of the things 
that Russians honour, accentuated by the war, has, pre- 
cisely as with us, destroyed his allegiance to the old 
regime. “We have seen,” he says, “a Northcliffe and a 
Bottomley become the spiritual leaders of a people to 
whom we once belonged.” He finds himself, in short, in 
a disinherited class that has willed its own exile. What 
concerns him is the use this class makes of its exile. 


Tuey are the “queer fellows,” these disinherited ones; 
but Mr. Murry makes it evident that he does not wish to 
be queer. “To claim a sixth sense which sets him apart 
from his fellows is not a source of pride to the sensitive 
man; it is rather a source of malaise.’ Therefore, to 
keep his own sanity, he must not secede from civilization. 
“For the intelligentsia,’ says Mr. Murry, “the temptation 
to blaspheme against democracy is wellnigh irresistible. 
Their impulse is to tear themselves away from the body 
politic in which they have merged themselves, and to hide 
themselves in caves and temples. But the impulse must 
not be obeyed. .. . The urgent question for them is how 
they are to stand fast, and in alliance with whom.” Since 
the betrayal of liberalism, this alliance, he says, can only 
be with labour, and he challenges labour to give the 
intellectuals the one guarantee without which their sup- 
port can only be half-hearted, the guarantee that labour 
“serves the ideal interests of humanity as well as it serves 
the immediate interests of a class.” The other question, 
how they are to stand fast themselves, is the burden of 
Mr. Murry’s book. 


One can only say that he asserts what every real artist 
wishes to hear—namely, that he has no rights but only 
obligations. The intellectual man, says Mr. Murry, “must 
know that social security is henceforward only a phrase” 
and that citizenship in the republic of the spirit is at 
present “no title to honour in the temporal city.” Further- 
more, he is not entitled even to the pride of his own 
particularity: he is “bound to hold that the barrier be- 
tween the imaginative minority and the unimaginative 
majority of mankind is a temporary one.” Never, in 
short, since Clough’s 


Seek, seeker, in thyself; submit to find 
In the stones bread, and life in the blank mind. 


has the English-speaking intellectual been put so mag- 
nificently on his mettle. Mr. Murry cuts off, one by one, 
every avenue by which he escapes from the servitude of 
his own desire. “An artist, great or small,” he says, 
“works for the salvation of his own soul above all other 
things. If he works for other things he is a journeyman 
and a hireling. ... To do less than his uttermost is to 
have betrayed the commonwealth to which he claims to 
belong.” 


THE psychologists have played us false, or rather they 
have been permitted, they have been driven even, to 
usurp an authority for which they are not equipped. 
These truths of Mr. Murry’s are of the kind to which the 
heart leaps: and when we feel, we do our own finding 
out. And it is these utterances of his that make one wish 


his book—or perhaps the book he is going to write after 
his spirit has clarified—might become a sort of breviary 
for the intelligentsia of this country. This pitiless asser- 
tion of responsibility should have no terrors for the 
gifted: for how otherwise than by placing pressure on 
themselves can the gifted obtain their satisfactions? 
What Mr. Murry says of the Republic of the Spirit can 
not fail to rouse and stir groping souls in this country 
who are too apt to indulge their grievances because they 
do not know how to get hold of themselves, and who 
would only too happily live with greater intensity if their 
leaders, instead of sitting back in a willing and supine 
ignorance, opened their imaginations to the possibilities 
of life and abandoned their sulky contempt for the ideals 
without which life can never be anything but stagnant. 
The indolent fatalism of the American intellectuals is, 
in fact, far more disquieting than the Puritanism on 
which they endlessly harp and which continues to thrive 
because it has a vigour which they themselves entirely 
lack. Mr. Murry will tell them that no conceivable revo- 
lution will do them any good unless they are alertly and 
consciously prepared to direct it and give it the control 
without which it can not be anything but a fiasco. But 
indeed, Mr. Murry finds the same feebleness in his own 
countrymen: 


To squirm and think oneself a mighty fine fellow for it, to 
squirm as one born to the conviction that this is the whole duty 
of man—is a confession of futility and death. Yet, with one 
brilliant and unbalanced exception, the younger novelists of 
to-day are confined to this puny gamut. Looking at their work 
one can conceive it said that they merited the war, for they 
had no values. What values they have are merely negative: a 
faint desire not to be as the herd feebly reflected in the char- 
acters they drew. ... Truly, we are unprofitable servants. 


“One speaks,” Mr. Murry adds, “one’s own condemna- 
tion.” And, in fact, who is really fit, and who desires, to 
throw stones? 


Ir is especially because we Americans are such children 
that we ought to read Mr. Murry’s book: we have no 
notion, most of us who write and agitate and talk of 
changing the world, of the responsibilities and intensities 
of maturity. Here we shall find our disillusions and 
painful discoveries not only expressed but so expressed 
as to further us on the road we all really wish to travel. 
One would say that the silly chatter of the Uplifters had 
killed in this generation of our countrymen all desire to 
study or to plot their lives or to live at any but the lowest 
power; to register their independence of the herd by 
avoiding the taint of ambition, the American intellectuals 
stifle in themselves their aspirations also. Is it because 
their leaders are pusillanimous? Then let them take Mr. 
Murry asa leader. They ought to know what the younger 
generation is doing with itself in other countries. If 
Italy and Russia and England have, experimentally, at 
least, and as regards social organization, left America 
behind in the darkness, it is partly because the character 
and quality of the Italian, the Russian and the English 
intelligentsia have done so. It is preposterous merely to 
complain of conditions, as if men were not responsible 
for conditions, when men are making conditions—from 
Peking to Cork. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 


“The Dark Mother,” by Waldo Frank. 
and Liveright. 


“The Three Taverns,” by Edwin Arlington Robinson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. : 

“The Taint in Politics.’ Anonymous. 
Mead and Co. 

“Studies of Contemporary Poets,” by Mary C. Sturgeon. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 

“Advice,” by Maxwell Bodenheim. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

“Woman and the New Race,’ by Margaret Sanger. 
York: Brentano’s. 


New York: Boni 


New York: Dodd, 
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The Freeman Pamphlets 


In connection with the FREEMAN the publisher is issuing from time to time pamphlets 
These are for the most part original and expressly written, but also 
include valuable and unusual reprints of material that has appeared in the FREEMAN and 
The pamphlets are under the same editorship as the paper. 


on current affairs. 


elsewhere. 


Certain subscribers 


to the Freeman have found it a convenience to subscribe in advance for the pamphlets, in- 
structing the publisher to forward to them each of the Freeman Pamphlets upon publication. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF 
MOTHERHOOD 


Epirep By KATHARINE ANTHONY 


A distinguished committee of English sociologists 
has made an investigation into this question and into 
the companion problem of equal pay for equal work. 
Their research and conclusions are broad enough to 
find close application to the American problem; 
where conditions in the two countries differ, they 
have been bridged by Miss Anthony who writes 
the introduction. 50 cents. 


“WHERE IRON IS, THERE IS 
THE FATHERLAND” 
By C. K. Strrerr 


This note on the relation of privilege and mon- 
opoly to war, is an incredible revelation of the man- 
ner in which the German and French owners of 
iron-ore worked side by side, waxing fatter as their 
brothers were killed by shells whose materials were 
mined in a protected area. These facts came out 
in an investigation before a committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. They are here set down, with a 
map and illustrations, by a volunteer in the Ameri- 
can army, later attached to our Peace mission. 
50 cents. 


THE TWELVE 
By ALEXANDER BLok 


This poem, which has been called the Marseillaise 
of the Russian revolution, is a symbolic account of 
the march of twelve soldiers through frozen Petro- 
grad. 2,000,000 copies have been sold in Russia. 
The translation is by Babette Deutsch and Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. 50 cents. 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
IRELAND 
By GrorcE W. RusseEti (“2”) 


The ablest discussion that has yet appeared in 
this country of this phase of the Irish problem. 
The author is a Protestant Ulsterman. 25 cents. 


ON AMERICAN BOOKS 


The recent widely discussed supplement to the 
London Nation in which six leading American 
critics discuss as many aspects of the American 1 
literary output; J. E. Spingarn on “American Criti- 
cism of To-day”; Padraic Colum on “Recent Amer- 
ican Poetry’; H. L. Mencken on “The Literary 
Capital of the United States” [Chicago]; Morris R. 
Cohen on “Philosophy in America’; and Francis 
Hackett on “The American Novel.” 50 cents. 


PATERIOTISME 2URU ie 
AND WAR GUILT 


By GeorGES DEMARTIAL : 


A distinguished Frenchman, an officer of the 
Legion of Honor, has made a remarkable study of 
pre-war diplomacy which has been received with the 
highest respect on ithe Continent. He inquires 
whether it is unpatriotic to recognize the faults of 
one’s own country and points to the present duty of 
the conquerors. 50 cents. 


SOCIALISM ON TRIAL 
By Morris Hititguir 


Mr. Hillquit’s closing speech in defence of the five 
Socialists at Albany. It is the kernel of the two- 
million-word trial, covering policies and methods, 
the party’s attitude toward war, toward Soviet Russia 
and toward Socialism in other lands. 50 cents. 


A GREAT INIQUITY 


By Lro Torstoy 


Tolstoy’s famous land article, the publication of 
which in the London Times is said to have cost 
that papers 4,000 subscribers in a single week. 25 
cents. 


AN ANALYSIS OF SOCIALISM 
By Max HtirscH 


Author of “Democracy Versus Socialism.” 
A re-issue of a classic pamphlet. 50 cents. 


Other books in paper covers tssued by the publisher of the FREEMAN: 


THE BULLITT MISSION TO RUSSIA 
By WituiaM C. BuLyitr 
50 cents. 
THE AIMS OF LABOUR 
By ArtHur HENDERSON 
50 cents. 


THE RESTORATION OF TRADE 
UNION CONDITIONS 
By SrmpNEY WEBB 

50 cents. 


WOMEN AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Ten essays by ten of the most prominent women 
in England, Introduction by Dr. Marion Phillips. 
50 cents. 


THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE AND ITS 
LESSONS 
By Wo. Z. Foster 


$1.00; cloth $175. 


THe Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 W. 58th street, New York. 
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